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EDITORIAL. 


HERE is no sublimer exhibition of moral 
heroism in the world’s history than that which 

the life of Mrs. Ann Hasseltine Judson affords. 
She was the first American woman who resolved 
to leave friends and country to carry the Gospel 
of Christ to the heathen in foreign climes. This 
resolve was made, not when the missionary cause 
had already enlisted the sympathies and benefac- 
tions of the whole Christian world, not when the 
feasibility of the great enterprise had been dem- 
onstrated by tens of thousands won to Christ in 
heathen lands, but when the work was new, and 
when the wisest and the best were doubtful of its 
resources and results. But if her early conse- | 
cration to the cause was heroic, her subsequent | 
| 





devotion to it, amid scenes that might have | 
caused the stoutest heart to faint, was still more 
glorious. She was first of a long line of suc- 
cessors, whose names shall be forever identified 
with the ultimate triumph of Messiah’s kingdom 
in the earth. 

Ann Hasseltine was born in Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, December 22, 1789. In her earlier 
years she was distinguished for great mental | 
strength and activity, for practical sense and in- 
exhaustible fertility of resource, as well as great 
energy of character. She was educated at Brad- 
ford Academy, and was distinguished for the 
ardor and intenseness of her application to in- 
tellectual pursuits. Her mind was well disci- 
plined, and her acquisitions large. Something 
of the character of her mind may be inferred 
from the fact that, when awakened to a sense of 
her sinful and lost condition—though only seven- 
teen years of age—Edwards on Redemption 
became her chosen companion, and by that | 
she was “specially instructed, quickened, and 
strengthened.” Her consecration to Christ was 
now complete. She says: “I have seasons when | 

Vou. XX.—45 


I feel I have given myself unreservedly to the 
Savior, to be disposed of as he sees fit for time 
and eternity.” No wonder that her growth was 
rapid, and we soon find her rejoicing in full as- 
surance. “TI have seasons of feeling,” says she, 
“that I do sit at the feet of my Savior, and that 
I do choose him for my Prophet, Priest, and 
King. At these seasons I have felt that if my 
soul was lost the whole plan of salvation must 
fail, so conscious am I of loving him, and giving 
myself to him in his appointed way.” When 
some one sought to subject her faith to the old 
Calvinistie test by asking her whether she was 
willing to be lost, her reply is worthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold—“TI am not willing to be 
an enemy to God; with this submissive spirit, I 
could not be unhappy, however he might dispose 
of me.” The secret of her rapid growth in 
grace, and of the development of a sturdy Chris- 
tian character, is found in the fact that from the 
time of her conversion and spiritual consecra- 
tion she became an active laborer in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. It was well said of her that 
the zeal which made her a missionary abroad 
first made a missionary of her at home. Her 
early friends testify that from the time of her 
conversion till she sailed for Burmah she rarely 


| spent half an hour in any company without in- 


troducing the subject of personal religion. On 
the Sabbath it was her custom to fix her mind 
upon some one of her friends, take their arm, 
and, as they walked home from Church, endeavor 
to stir them up to seek Christ. She visited her 
neighbors for a like object, after having as a 
teacher performed the labors of the day, till 
nearly every family had been blessed with her 
presence, and every individual earnestly and 
affectionately reasoned with upon the soul's great 
concern. What might not be hoped for from 
so promising an early Christian life? 

In 1810 the celebrated memorial drawn up by 
Mr. Judson, and signed by himself and Samuel 
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Nott, Samuel J. Mills, and Samuel Newell—pro- 
posing to devote themselves to the missionary 
lands—was the 
This was the origin of the 


cause in heathen laid before 
General Association. 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 


It 


the place where this association was held, and 


Missions. is remarkable that Bradford was 
that during its session Mr. Judson for the first 
time saw Miss Hasseltine, who afterward became 
the partner of his early missionary toils. 

In making to Miss Hasseltine the offer of mar- 
riage, Mr. Judson accompanied it with a declara- 
tion of his purpose to devote his life to the cause 
of Christ in heathen lands, and an invitation to 
share with him the responsibilities and perils 
of missionary life. “It was an untried path, 
beset with difficulties and dangers, and it was 
not in her nature to enter it without a thor- 
ough consideration of any question which might 
Mr. Judson, 
with an honorable manliness, in the very act 


suitably bear upon her decision. 


of proposing to her and to her parents this 
participation in missionary life, portrayed every 
discouragement in its truest colors. The strug- 
gles through which her own mind passed in 
arriving at a decision she has faithfully recorded, 
and they furnish a beautiful tribute to her deli- 
cacy as a woman, and to her fortitude and devo- 
tion as a Christian. Mr. Judson’s offer was ac- 
cepted, and thus were brought together two ex- 
traordinary characters, most remarkably suited 
to each other, and to the exalted sphere of Chris- 
tian duty to which they were assigned. They 
were married at Bradford, February 5, 1812. 
Mr. Judson, with Messrs. Newell, Nott, Hall, and 
Rice, were ordained the next day at Salem, and 
on the 19th of the same month Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson embarked for Calcutta.” 

The missionaries, it is well known, were ex- 
pelled from the British possessions in India. 
The East India Company could better aggran- 
dize its power and increase its wealth by protect- 
ing heathenism than by permitting the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. God’s wrath may be long 
delayed, but the ierrible Sepoy rebellion, so fresh 
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in all our recollections, attests the certainty and | 


The little mis- 
sionary band was broken, and its members scat- 
tered. After much suffering and many hair- 
breadth escapes, Mr. and Mrs. Judson landed on 
the Isle of France. Here they were watched as 
suspected persons, and could find no permanent 
stay. How desolate must have been their con- 
dition! Persecuted and hunted down—not by 
heathen but by professedly Christian powers! 
“OQ, when,” writes Mrs. Judson in her journal— 
“O, when will my wanderings terminate! When 
shall I find some little spot that I can call my 


fearfulness of his judgments. 











home in this world! Yet I rejoice in all thy 
dealings, O, my heavenly Father, for thou dost 
support me under every trial, and enable me to 
lean on thee. Thou dost make me to feel the 
sweetness of deriving comfort from thee when 
worldly comforts fail. Thou dost not suffer me 
to sink down in despondency, but enablest me 
to look forward with joy to a state of heavenly 
rest and happiness. Then shall I have to wander 
no more; the face of Jesus shall be unvailed, 
and I shall rest in the arms of love through all 
eternity.” After being beset with uncertainty, 
buffeted, imperiled, and tossed about, they landed, 
July, 1813, at Rangoon, in the great Burman 
empire. 

We have not space for the details of mission- 
ary life and labors that now followed. Three 
years were devoted mainly to the acquisition of 
the language. Mrs. Judson outstripped her hus- 
band in the acquisition of the colloquial, but he 
obtained a more thorough knowledge of the 
structure of the language. It was not till six 
years after they landed in Rangoon that they 
were able to rejoice over the first native convert 
to the Christian faith. 

In 1821 the prostration of her health led Mrs. 
Judson to return to America ona visit. Here 
she was the object of distinguished attentions, 
and by her letters, her personal appeals, and by 
the publication of her History of the Burman 
Mission, she contributed largely to awaken an 
interest in the cause of foreign missions among 
the American Churches. With her health only 
partially restored, she rejoined her husband at 
Rangoon in the autamn of 1823. 

Now opens a new and splendid chapter in her 
history—one that the Christian world will never 
forget. We can not improve upon the record 
made of it by another.* Events were rapidly 
hastening to a crisis. Mrs. Judson while in this 
country seemed to have observed almost prophet- 
ically the gloomy shadows of that crisis, but she 
was undismayed, and returned to her post with 
the true martyr spirit. During her absence the 
number of converts had been nearly doubled, 
and Mr. Judson had completed a translation of 
the New Testament, as well as an epitome of the 
Old. The arrival of Dr. Price soon after her 
departure, and the information at court of his 
skill as a physician, had occasioned a summons 


| from Ava, which brought Mr. Judson and his 


new missionary associate into the presence of 
the king, and an order that the missionaries 
should remain at the capital, where land was 


given them on which to erect dwellings. These 


*Rev. Dr. S. S. Cutting, in the American Mission- 
ary Memorial. 
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arrangements having been made, Mr. Judson 
descended the river to Rangoon, where he met 
Mrs. Judson, with whom he soon returned to 
Ava, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Wade with Mr. Hough 
to carry forward the work at the old station. 
For a while Mr. Judson proceeded with his mis- 
sionary labors at the capital, but no time had 
elapsed for the gathering of fruits before the sud- 
den breaking out of war between the British East 
India Company and the Burmese Government 
brought upon the mission&ries and other foreign 
residents of Ava perils, privations, and suffer- 
ings, such as language is hardly adequate to 
record. For nearly two years no tidings came 
of their fate. Whether this lack of intelligence 
was a mere incident of the war, or whether they 
had at once fallen victims to the jealousy of an 
implacable despot, or were still surviving in 
chains and sorrow, were painful questions of 
which no solution could be gained. The deepest 
anxiety during this long period possessed the 
hearts of American Christians, and when at 
length tidings came of their safety, the joy and 
thanksgiving were universal. The record of their 
sufferings, unsurpassed by any narrative of fic- 
tion, was written by Mrs. Judson, and will re- 
main through successive ages one of the most 
exciting chapters of missionary history. To ab- 
breviate it, or to attempt a sketch in other lan- 
guage, may be permitted only under the sternest 
necessity, and the hest success will poorly com- 
pare with the graphic original. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson received their first certain 
intelligence of the war as they were approaching 
Ava, and on their arrival found themselves re- 
garded with some coldness by the king and 
court. On the 23d of May, 1824, the fall of 
Rangoon was made known at Ava, and, though 
the proud monarch did not doubt his power to 
repel and punish the British, the necessity of 
large military preparations was admitted, and 
intense excitement prevailed at the palace. 
Golden chains were prepared in which.to bring 
to Ava the captive Governor-General, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the court anticipated the serv- 
ice of English slaves as attendants! The sol- 
diers embarked in high glee, ignorant of the ir- 
resistibleness of scientific warfare, and looking 
for an easy victory over barbarians and cowards. 

No sooner had the army embarked than suspi- 
cions arose of the presence of spies, and three 
Englishmen residing at Ava were forthwith ar- 
rested and examined. In this examination it 
was found that the accounts of one of them 





showed considerable sums of money paid to Mr. 
Judson and Dr. Price, and, ignorant of the 
methods of transmitting funds practiced by Eu- | 
ropeans and Americans, the government found 

‘ 


} 


in this fact what it deemed evidence of their 
complicity with the English in the war. On the 
8th of June Mr. Judson was suddenly arrested at 
his dwelling by a posse of officers, one of whom, 
known by his “spotted face,” was an execn- 
tioner. Throwing Mr. Judson upon the floor, 
they bound him with cords, answering the im- 
portunity of his wife on his behalf with threats 
to take heralso. She offered the “spotted face” 
money to loosen the cords, but he spurned the 
gift, and dragged away his victim, pausing at a 
few rods’ distance to tighten the instruments of 
torture. The faithful disciple, Moung Ing, fok 
lowed, to trace the teacher's steps, and to pro- 
cure, if possible, a mitigation of his sufferings. 
He returned with the intelligence that the order 
of the king had consigned Mr. Judson to the 
death-prison; he saw no more. Next Mrs. Jnd- 
son found herself a prisoner in her own house, 
the magistrate of the place summoning her to 
the veranda for examination. Hastily destroy- 
ing all letters and papers in her possession, lest 
they should disclose the fact that she and her 
husband had correspondents in England, and 
had taken notes of all occurrences which they 
had witnessed in the country, she submitted to 
the scrutiny of her inquisitor, who left her under 
the guard of ten ruffians, whom he charged to 
keep her safe. Night came, and darkness. 
Barring herself and her four little Burman girls 
in an inner room, she was ordered by the guards 
to open the doors and come out, or they would 
tear the house down. Partly, however, by threats, 
and partly by bribes, she quieted them so far 
that they let her alone, carousing, however, 
through all the night, and pouring forth the 
most diabolical language to which she had ever 
listened. 

This dreadful nighf of personal danger and of 
painful apprehensions as to her husband's fate, 
was but the beginning of sorrows The next 
morning Moung Ing brought to her the informa- 
tion that her husband and all the white foreign- 
ers were confined in the death-prison, with three 
pairs of iron fetters each, subsequently in- 
creased to five, and fastened to a pole to prevent 
their moving. She entreated the magistrate for 
leave to go to some member of the government 
in behalf of her husband, and wrote a letter to 
her friend, the king’s sister, but in vain. Night 
found her a prisoner still. On the third day a 
message to the Governor of the city, expressing 
her desire to appear before him with a present, 
resulted in an order for herrelease. Gifts wrung 
from the wretched woman secured the promise 
of an amelioration of her husband's sufferings, 


' and permission to visit him in prison, and, by 


the same means, all the prisoners were delivered 
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from their suffocating confitement, and placed 


in an open shed within the prison inclosure. 
Hither she sent food and mats for them all, com- 
mencing those angelic ministries to the sufferers 
Next, 


her hopes were raised by the prospect of a suc- 
} : I I 


which have rendered her name immortal. 


cessful petition to the queen; then came the con- 
fiscation of Mr. Judson’s effects, the most exact 
list of them being made by officers in attend- 
ance. Fertile in resources, she secreted a con- 
siderable sum of money, alike indispensable to 
her support and to any successful intervention in 
behalf of her husband, and saved, likewise, nu- 
merous articles which, during the long imprison- 
ment, proved to be of inestimable value. Then 
followed the dashing of all her hopes by the re- 
fusal of the queen to interfere. Again she was 
refused admittance to her husband, and the suf- 
ferings of the prisoners were increased, and 
again relief to them was purchased by her judi- 
cious use of presents. Month after month passed 
away, during which this incomparable woman 
employed her time in devising and executing 
measures for the comfort of the prisoners, and 
specially for the release of her husband, scarcely 
a day passing in which she did not visit some 
member of the government or some branch of 
the royal family, with no other effect, however, 
than that she and the objects of her solicitude 
were kept from despair by the encouraging prom- 
ises of the capricious court. No one dared to 
approach the despot on the throne in favor of a 
foreigner while the English were on their suc- 
cessful march toward Ava. 

An incident connected with this imprisonment 
remained to the end of his life among Dr. Jud- 
Seven months 


most vivid recollections. 


of these privations and sufferings had passed 


sons 


away, during which Mrs. Judson had used her 
inexhaustible resources of talents and influence 
in ministering to the necessities of the prisoners, 
meeting extortion and oppression with gifts, and 
capricious and vexatious orders with extra fees, 
and conciliating the good will of those in power 
by her intelligence and eloquent persuasion. 
‘Q, how many, many times,” says Mrs. Judson, 
in a letter to her brother, “have I returned from 
that dreary prison at nine o'clock at night [a 
distance of two miles,] solitary, and worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, and thrown myself in 


that same rocking-chair which you and Deacon | 


L. provided for me in Boston, and endeavored to 
invent some new scheme for the release of the 
prisoners.” 

At this period occurred the birth of her daugh- 
ter. Twenty days after that event she was again 
at the prison door, with the child in her arms, 


begging for admission. The prison was a rough 


building, like a New England barn of former 
days, without ceiling or lining of any kind, with- 
out windows, or even an aperture for air. There 
were in the prison about one hundred prisoners, 
mostly Burmese, many of them in the stocks or 
otherwise tortured. The group nearest the door 
was composed of ten foreigners—two Americans, 
three Englishmen, two Armenians, one Spaniard, 
and one Portuguese priest. Their clothing was 
reduced to shirts and trowsers. 
pairs of fetters each upon their ankles, and were 
further confined by a bamboo, as before men- 
tioned, passing between their legs, and confined 


They wore five 





| to the two outside men, so that they could sit or 
| lie, each one at his pleasure, but could move 
only by a common effort. The wretched men 
| were in this condition, when suddenly the door 

opened, and Mrs. Judson, clad in Burmese cos- 
| tume, which she had adopted for safety’s sake, 
| stood before her husband with their little child, 
| unconscious of its parents’ woes. Behind her 
| stood the faithful Moung Ing, and by her side 
the diabolical “spotted face.” She was not per- 
mitted to enter, and, as the father struggled to 
receive the precious gift, his companiong in mis- 
| ery, impelled by an instant benevolence, seconded 
| his wishes by a simultaneous movement toward 


| the door. It is not strange that such a scene 
| was impressed indelibly on Mr. Judson’s mind, 
nor that the artist has found in it a striking sub- 
ject for his pencil. 

But new miseries were yet in store. The hot 
season had now come, and the close confinement 


of the prisoners was scarcely to be endured. 


New severities were practiced, and the unremit- 
ted exertions of Mrs. Judson failed to procure 
Even the 


more than the slightest alleviations. 


Governor of the city, to whom she was indebted 
for many friendly offices, resisted her appeals 
till her husband 
when he ordered his removal to a bamboo hovel, 


was prostrated with a fever, 


“a palace in comparison to the place he had 
left.” 


for her in great haste, detaining her with in- 


Three days afterward the Governor sent 


quiries about his watch, while her husband and 


all the other white prisoners were removed, she 
knew not whither. She ran in every direction, 
making inquiries in vain, till at length she learned 
from an old woman that they had gone toward 
Amarapoora, the old capital, distant six miles. 
“You can do nothing for your husband,” said the 
Governor, adding, kindly and significantly, “take 
care of yourself.” She was satisfied that there 
was danger, but she was not to be deterred from 
her purpose. She obtained a passport, and the 
next morning, with her child, the two Burmese 
children, and g off for 
Amarapoora, first in a boat and then in a cart. 


a Bengalee servant, set 
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Through the dreadful heat and dust she arrived 
at the government house, but the prisoners had 
just left for a village beyond, “the never-to-be- 
Arrived at that place 
she overtook them in an old shattered building, 


forgotten Oung-pen-la.” 


scarcely protected from the sun, chained two 
and two, and almost dead from suffering and 
fatigue. “Why have you come?” said Mr. Jud- 
son in gentle and sad reproof. 
would not follow, for you can not live here.” 
The jailer would not permit her to remain at the 
prison, but he gave her a shelter in one of the 
rooms of his own house, and there she spent the 
next six months of wretchedness. 
dreadful march to this prison, under the burning 


heat of a midday sun, that Mr. Judson’s feet | 


stained the sand with their blood, and that he 
was saved from perishing by the considerate 
kindness of the Bengalee servant of one of the 
prisoners, who tore his turban from his head, 
and, dividing it between his master and Mr. Jud- 
son, bound it around their feet, and then per- 
mitted Mr. Judson to lean upon him the rest of 
the way. When night came, the kindness of 
woman furyished refreshments for the prisoners, 
and in the morning carts were provided to bear 
them the rest of the way to Oung-pen-la. 

On their arrival at this place the prisoners 
supposed they were to be burned, and endeav- 
ored to prepare their minds for the event. But 
the repairs upon the building rekindled their 
hopes, and they soon found some alleviations of 
their condition. These alleviations were not of 
such character, however, as to remove their mis- 
eries. Oppression and extortion still remained 
the features of their prison discipline, and the 
tender mercies which they experienced were only 
the capricious indulgences of tyrants. Mrs. Jud- 
son, ir turn, became now the helpless sufferer. 
Her health gave way; her poor child lost its ac- 
customed nourishment, and the wretched father, 
permitted to go abroad from the prison by the 
force of presents to his keepers, bore the famish- 
ing and helpless thing from house to house about 
the village, begging its food from mothers who 
had young children. 

But deliverance was at hand. The English 
army made its triumphant march toward Ava, 
and the humbled king at length “sent an em- 
bassage, desiring conditions of peace.” The 
services of Mr. Judson were now important to 
him, and his release was ordered. The period 
of their sufferings had not yet expired, but they 
were cheered with brighter hopes, and in Febru- 
ary, 1826, they were permitted to rest under the 
protection of the British flag, in the camp of 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, who had de- 
manded their release. 


“T hoped you | 


It was on the | 





Descending the river to the territories ceded 
by the Barman Government to the English, Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson commenced missionary opera- 
tions at Amherst, a new town designed to be the 
British capital. Searcely, however, were they 
fixed in this new abode when urgent overtures 
were made to Mr. Judson to accompany an em- 
In the 
hope that an article providing for religious toler- 
ation might be incorporated, Mr. Judson yielded 
to the wishes of the commissioner, and parted 
with Mrs. Judson on the 5th of July—never to 
Her constitution, broken 


bassy to Ava, to negotiate a new treaty. 


see her more on earth. 
by the intense sufferings and cares of the long 
imprisonment, yielded to an attack of fever, 
and, after eighteen days’ illness, she departed 
this life, October 24, 1526, in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age. Her husband returned to his 
desolate home in the deepest affliction, unable to 
gain any particular information as to the state 
of mind with which she approached death, sav- 
ing only that she resigned her spirit to God who 


Her funeral 


was attended by all the English residents, and 


gave it with calm and trusting faith. 


the Assistant Superintendent, with thoughtful 
kindness, placed “a small rude fence around her 
grave to protect it from incautious intrusion.” 
Her child survived her just six months, 


“‘ And then that little moaning one 
Went to its mother’s bosom, and slept sweet 
*Neath the cool branches of the hopia-tree.” 


Thus lived and died Ann H. Judson. Her life 
was short, but filled with stirring incidents and 
useful deeds. It is not strange that, living, she 
gained the love and admiration of the Christian 
world, nor that, dying, her name found its place 
It is not 
extravagance to characterize her as the woman 


at once among the heroines of history. 


of the century. 
—_——_+@e——_—_—_— 


FRIENDSHIP—WHAT IS IT? 
BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK. 


It is not a shadow, a vapor, a breath, 

’'T is wholly immortal and can not know death; 

It is not a sunbeam that fades with the day, 

It ie not a vision that glideth away; 

’T is faithful, ’tis patient, ’t is cautious, ’tis wise, 
’T is honest in all things, it scorne all disguise; 

It paints every virtue, it hides all defects, 

It pardons all errors, o’erlooks all neglects, 
Unselfish, most noble, most gen’rous, most just, 


| Believing, confiding, delighting to trust, 


| 


Deep, tender in feeling, in sympathy strong, 
Unbiased by envy, a proof against wrong, 

Most ardent, most active in trial and need, 

True, earnest, transparent in thought, word, and deed; 
A stranger to flattery, falsehood, and art, 

Its destiny, heaven; its earth-home, the heart. 
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THE LAPIDARIES OF SEPTMONCEL. 


AUDI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF A. 
GANNE. 
BY C. RUSSELL. 


N one of the most isolated and abrupt pla- 
teaux of the Jura Mountains live a singular 


| comforts. 


many a humble cottager derives his winter's 
Soon we gain the region of fir-trees, 


| those privileged guests of the mountain, defying 


people, among whom is carried on a trade under | 


a particular form, with the most simple organi- 
zation, united to a home and family life. It was 


with the intention of visiting this little nucleus 


| 


of industry, scarcely known, yet worthy of atten- 


tion—that, namely, of the lapidaries of Sept- 
moncel—that we were induced to traverse one 
of the most barren districts of France. 

3efore, however, you reach the hights of Sept- 


the rigors of climate on higher chains than the 
Jura when all other trees have disappeared. 
Although the temperature does not here prevent 
other vegetation, it often happens that the soil is 
too stony and poor to nourish less accommo- 
dating trees than these, which often reach a size 
unknown to a more level country. They stretch 
their tall trunks along narrow gorges, between 
bare rocks confusedly heaped together, betraying 
here and there the horrors of the precipice be- 
neath through their dark branches; or, grouped 


pn a lofty summit, they surround a wooden cross 


moncel, you go through one of the most pictur- | 


esque parts of the Jura. The natural beauties 
alone, which are seen at every step in these 


mountains, might suffice to attract travelers; yet 


visitors are few, while the life of the peasantry | 


is almost unknown. An ever-increasing tide of 
travelers follow each other like sheep to the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy; but speak of the 
Jura to these railway-speed travelers, and they 
will think they can never cross it too quickly, 
and decline lengthening their itinerary by climb- 
ing its picturesque summits. 

Like all mountainous countries, the Jura only 





consents to reveal its beauties to those who visit 


it without haste, and who know how to wander 
through wild and tortuous paths. If we suppose 
the facilities of locomotion to be still more in- 
creased than they are, man will not be the less 
obliged frequently to stop, if he would study and 
understand the thousand varieties of the regions 
he traverses. The charm of pedestrian excur- 
sions has been long boasted of as exciting in us 


the liveliest sensations; and it was with these | 


ideas that we visited the Jura, traveling on foot 
the greater part of the time. 

The interesting part of the journey begins at 
Lons-le-Saulnier, leaving the grand trunk rail- 
way from Paris to the Mediterranean at Chalon- 
sur-Saone. Two roads lead from hence to Sept- 
moncel—the one by Claireveaux, the other by 
Orgelet—the first of which is the more pictur- 
esque, and, therefore, chosen by us. It is neces- 
sarily very steep, but safe and convenient, not 
only for pedestrians, but also for carriages. The 
same may be said of all the high-roads in the 
Jura, though scarcely thirty years ago they were 
in a wretched condition, since which time they 
have been entirely reconstructed. The first steps 
on the upward route leave behind us the vine- 


covered slopes of Burgundy, the next the gigan- | 
tie walnut-trees which cast their shadow over the | 


lower valleys, and from the produce of which 





which the hand of piety has raised. These 
monuments, modest as they are, contrast with 
the sadness of the surrounding scenery in spots 
where the strength of the material world seems 
triumphant over chaos; one would think them 
designed to recall the sovereign rule of mind 
over matter. 

It is the charm of mountainous scenery to 
change its aspect every moment; we leave these 
desolate scenes now and then for those of life 
and beauty—verdant valleys, with rows of aca- 
cia-trees and privet, garlanded with the flower- 
ing bindweed. Yet we must own that the trav- 
eler has but a few weeks at the beginning of 
The 
sun, concentrating his burning rays, soon dries 


summer to see them in all their brilliancy. 


up the vegetation which a tardy spring has 
brought forth; in the middle of the day the heat 
is as stifling as amid the sand of the torrid zone. 
The hum of the insect is never heard; the leaf 
is not moved by the slightest breeze, and the 
only relief that nature offers is found in the 
abundance of fresh, pure springs of water, some- 
times trickling through the rocks into a natural 
reservoir, or descending the mountains in cas- 
cades, bursting on the bare rock, or noiselessly 
disappearing in the soft green moss. 

We had scarcely gained the culminating point 
of the first ridge of the Jura when the pan- 
orama, hitherto so shut in, stretched away in the 
distance, closed in by a triple range of hills in 
the form of an amphitheater, beneath which 
rolled the foaming waters of the Bienne, between 
high walls of rock, straight as if cut with a 
hatchet. <A narrow defile leads to the village of 
Saint Claude, after which you begin the ascent 
to Septmoncel. A few years ago it could only 
be reached by a difficult and toilsome path; and 
an aged friend, who had not visited it lately, 
recommended our procuring a balloon for the 
ascent; now there is a wide road, cut out of the 
side of the rock, penetrating to the center of the 
village, three thousand feet above the level of 
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the sea, and winding round so much as to make 
the distance from Saint Claude five times longer 
than the flight of a bird. 

The air, rushing through the interstices be- 
tween the mountain cones, is very sharp and 
cold, so that fruit trees will scarcely grow, and 
gooseberries must be ripened on espaliers. The 
desolate region around, where the foot of man 
seldom treads, is in winter the resort of wild 
animals, wolves, and bears, and when the frosts 
are long the former enter the village. As to the 
bear it never approaches places that are inhab- 
ited, but wanders round the herds of cattle in 
the summer nights in order to entrap some 
straggler. 

The unproductive nature of the soil, and the 
impossibility of drawing a subsistence from it 
for more than three months of the year, has no 
doubt led to the establishment of the trade 
which is carried on in twelve communes, the 
principal of which is Septmoncel, occupying 
three thousand persons, and keeping up the 
germ of life where nature had only implanted 
desolation, namely, the cutting of precious stones. 
It is difficult to explain why it should have set- 
tled here, seeing it is unknown in any other part 
of France, if we except Paris; nor is the date 
of its establishment known—only that it is more 
than a century since it became hereditary in 
families. There is but one other locality in the 
world in possession of a similar trade, remain- 
ing traditionally in the hands of the same 
families, namely, the Jews of Amsterdam, so 
celebrated for their diamond cutting. 

There is, however, a great difference in the 
treatment of precious stones in the Jura and in 
Holland, since in France the lapidary works at 
home in his family, while in Holland the work 
is executed in establishments containing hun- 
dreds of workmen, and provided with steam 
apparatus of the highest order, and wheels of 
polished steel to cut the diamond. In the home 
of the lapidary of Septmoncel, his apparatus is 
roughly constructed of wood, but his work is 
infinitely more varied. He gives the form de- 
manded by the jeweler to every kind of precious 
stone, excepting the diamond. The imitation- 
stones, which are now so perfectly formed as to 





deceive, at first sight, well-practiced eyes, have | 
given an immense increase to the lapidary’s | 


trade. 
Although the manner of cutting is the same 
for all stones, there are certain precautions re- 


| well, 


quired for some, which render the work more | 


difficult. This is a point of interest for the 
visitor, as it enables him to make a rapid ac- 


quaintance with the different kinds of jewels, 


| though it does not suflice to teach him the value , 


= 


of each stone. This varies infinitely, and often, 
owing to circumstances inappreciable to an un- 
practiced eye, and depending on the reflection, 
shade, and form. Sometimes the merchants 
themselves are obliged to resort to chemical 
means to verify the true from the false stones, 
the principal differences being in the weight, 
hardness, and color. The difficulty in their fab- 
rication consists in uniting in a perfectly-iden- 
tical manner these properties. Sometimes the 
shade can be obtained, but neither the weight 
nor hardness; in others the true shade is want- 
ing. 

What the amateur can only hope to learn are 
the principal divisions in mineralogy, which were 
first classified in a curious book of the sixteenth 
century, now very rare, entitled, ‘The Perfect 
Jeweler; or, a History of Stones,’ by Boece de 
Boote, formerly Physician to the Emperor Ru- 
dolf the Second, the well-known protector of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler. One of the Sept- 
moncel cutters adopted the same classificati¢h, 
and published a little work about sixteen years 
ago, which is much better known among his fel- 
low-countrymen. 

There are, it seems, not less than eleven 
classes, the first place belonging to the colorless, 
consisting, after the diamond, of the white sap- 
phire, the white topaz of Brazil, and all the 
varieties of rock-crystal. Then follow the red 
stones in the numerous kinds of rubies—the 
hardest stone, excepting the diamond—garnets, 
and red tourmaline, so often mistaken for rubies. 
The third group, not less numerous than the 
preceding—that of blue stones—includes the 
sapphire, beryl, aqua-marine, and another vari- 
ety of tourmaline. There were but few speci- 
mens of this kind at Septmoncel during our 
visit, while the fourth was largely represented 
by emeralds of Peru, Brazil, and the east, each 
having its distinct shade. There is a sort of 
hybrid between the two, blue-green only con- 
taining the eastern and Siberian aqua-marine, 
both much used. We next reach the family of 
yellow stones, rich in variety—the oriental topaz, 
of a shade more or less deep, but always brill- 
iantly sparkling; the Brazilian topaz, almost 
red, the jonquil aqua-marine; the jargoon of 
Ceylon, which has often been mistaken for the 
diamond. The next class contains the oriental 
chrysolite, much sought after in England, and 
said to be brought into fashion by Oliver Crom- 
The eighth group contains those delicate 
and elegant violet stones, the most difficult to 
distinguish even by connoisseurs, consisting of 


| but two varieties—the oriental amethyst, so fine 


and rare, which adorns the rings of bishops, and 
the ordinary kind. The red-brown include the 
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! 
hyacinth and a kind of garnet. Then come those | liness. The men, for the most part, carry on the | 
business; but you occasionally see women prac- | 
| moonstone, which gives out a light like the moon, | tice it with success. As to the children, they are | 


with mixed reflections, such as the opal; the 


the rays seeming to oscillate in the interior of | apprenticed at the age of ten or twelve, taking | 
the gem; the sun-stone, or oriental avonturine, | the easiest stones to operate on first. The work- 
the existence of which was long questioned, but | tables are in the kitchen, where the family live, | 
is now placed beyond a doubt, as the Emperor | as near the window as possible; and you some- | 
Napoleon I possessed a very fine one. It is, | times find five or six in the same room. The | 
however, very rare, and frequently artificial, made | price of the work is paid by the piece, and not 

by the day; and it depends on the workman to 


with brass filings introduced into the vitreous 


matter when in a state of liquefaction. Lastly | fix his day’s labor, which is never less than 
come the opaque stones—turquoises of the new | twelve hours, but is often prolonged to fifteen or } 
and old strata, agates, malachite, jasper, lapis- | sixteen. 
lazuli, cameos, cornelian, jet, ete. If we inquire what the lapidary can earn in a 
- q : 
The trade in precious stones, in France, is or- | day, the reply is that it varies according as the | 
’ T 

ganized in a very peculiar and complex manner. | work is plentiful or not, this kind of trade having 


Two or three persons separate the lapidary from | many vicissitudes subordinate to the caprices of 
the Parisian jeweler; the former knows only the 


commettant, who lives in the country. These | too, as in the case of diamonds, the stones do not 


luxury and the variations of riches. Sometimes, 


local agents are themselves in correspondence | arrive; when the jewelers are equally the suffer- 
with merchants resident in Paris, who alone com- | ers. Asa general rule, the cutting of stones of 
municate with the jewelers. The destination of | a moderate value amounts to about the tenth part 
of their worth: thus a piece of jasper costing one 


the stones he cuts is unknown to the workman at 
Septmoncel. He takes them in the rough, and | pound will have been cut and polished for two 
fashions them according to strict directions—a | shillings. As far as we could judge, the average 
task requiring great skill, and extreme delicacy | wages would not amount to more than fifteen or 
of hand, not to waste the stone more than is ab- | eighteen-pence a day for a man, and six-pence 
solutcly necessary. Besides, there are certain | fora child. If we suppose that there are three 
sides which must be brought out in preference to | workers in a family, and take off a sixth for re- 
others; and flaws require to be cleverly hid un- | pairs and expenses, we shall scarcely have forty 
pounds a year, to meet all wants. 

Yet, small as are the gains he draws from his 


der the angles of the facets; while the least in- 
equality in the polishing is a capital defect. 

We have said before that the tools are very 
simple. The workman's bench is furnished only | impression on the mind, by an air of abandon- | 
ment, which you sometimes meet with among the 


trade, the people are far from producing that sad 


with two wheels—one of lead, to cut the gems; 
the other of brass, to polish them. With the | workmen of other localities, and which is always | 
an infallible sign of misery. There is a real care 
and attention to neatness in their houses, the rent 
of which is rather high, seeing that a room of 


ordinary dimensions does not cost less than four 


former he uses emery and water; while water 
only is required for the polishing. The diamond 
alone refuses to yield to elements that are 
strangers to it: instead of emery, the diamond 
itself is reduced to powder, and moistened with | pounds per annum. Built but one story in hight, 
olive oil. A few drops of lemon-juice are thrown | they are floored with long planks of pine-wood, 
giving to them a much more comfortable aspect 
than those in many French provinces, where the 
earth only is trodden down, or floored with bricks. | 
As wood costs next to nothing in Septmoncel, | 


on the wheel, to make it bite. The workman sits 

on a high stool, as his hand would not be so 
| steady were he to stand. He moves the wheel 
with his left hand, by the help of a handle, and 
holds a little stick in the other, to the end of | they are prodigal in using it for their buildings, 
which the gem is firmly cemented with an amal- | To the advantages of it there is one serious ob- 
gam of lead and brass. There are boards round | jection—the danger of fire—of which there have 
the bench, to prevent the stone from falling on | been many examples; and, owing to the resinous 
the ground, should it slip from the workman’s | nature of the wood, it is most difficult to extin- 
hand. guish. Scarcely thirty years ago, the village was 

There is no hard labor in the lavidary’s em- | almost totally destroyed by the flames; and some |, 
ployment; and the only inconvenience that arises | years before, at the sad epoch of the invasion by 
from it is in the use of the leaden wheel, which | the Austrians, who occupied the Jura, a burning 
torch, which was thrown in, burnt down several 
rows of houses in a few moments. The remem- 


sometimes brings on the malady called the “ lead- 
colic,” if the workman does not stringently ob- 
[ serve certain precautions, chiefly those of clean- | brance of these accidents is always vividly before 


enteral 
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the inhabitants; so that each is on his guard, the 
means for extinguishing it are in every house, 
and the people ready in a moment to render as- 
sistance. 

The furnishing of the houses is generally good, 
and shows that they like to possess as many little 
elegances as their means will allow. There is 
scarcely one without a looking-glass, a time-piece, 
and a good show of cooking utensils and stoves. 
A similar tendency betrays itself in their dress, 
which should be seen on Sunday. The men would 
on no account appear in their blowses on that 
day, but generally wear a ‘round vest of strong 
plush cloth, with trowsers of fancy cloth, such as 
is manufactured so cheaply in the trading cities 
in the south of France. As to the women, they 
are, naturally, more elegant in their dress, but 
have so completely imitated the town fashions, 
that there remains no special character in their 
costume, 

How is it then possible, we may well ask, with 
these requirements, to make both ends meet? 
They do, however, succeed; but it is by drawing 
into an almost incredible limit the expenses of 
daily nourishment. The frugality of these sons 
of the mountain would be impracticable under 
the ordinary conditions of hard labor. We must 


r 





first cut off the items of meat and wine, which | 


but rarely figure on their tables, and the greater 


| 


° | 
number of vegetables, as they will not grow on | 


these cold plateaux. For the same reason, we 
must take away fruit, which in other places is so 
highly prized by the laboring population. Then, 
at least, we should expect to find bread of good 
quality; but that is not possible where the soil 
nourishes so little wheat. 
content themselves with bread made of barley 
and oats, the latter predominating in the mixture. 
The dough thus made will not ferment, and can 
with difficulty be baked: it would be insupporta- 
ble to palates that had not been long accustomed 
to it; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that it 
is very black, and has the inconvenient property 
of absorbing the moisture and quickly growing 
moldy. 
we may add potatoes and whey; for it is not milk 
they drink, with all its nutritive qualities, but 
only the residue after the cheese is made—a trade 
which is carried on in every part of the Jura 
Poor as the whey is, it forms an ex- 
cellent preservative against the illness occasioned 
by the use of the leaden wheel. As to the cheeses, 
all those that are made to keep are sold out of 
the country, retaining only a very inferior kind 
of produce for themselves, 

Far, however, from complaining of their mode 
of life, to which they have been long accustomed, 
they more willingly make it the subject of a little 


Mountains. 


= 


Ordinarily, the people | 


Such is the basis of their food, to which | 


pleasantry. A few months before my visit, an 
official person in the arrondissement of Saint 
Claude, lately come from Paris, visited Septmon- 
cel, on a lovely summer's day, with a large party 
of friends. As the ladies, who formed part of 
the excursionists, were complimenting an old 
man of eighty on the beauty and good preserva- 
tion of his teeth, he replied: 

“ Ah, you will always find among us very beau- 
tiful teeth: we have an infallible secret for pre- 
serving them, which, if they would make use of 
it in towns, would soon ruin the dentists.” 

He then sought in his wallet for a bit of oaten 
bread, which he presented to them, as a precious 
talisman. 

One must be struck with the contrast which 
the hurd life led by the lapidaries of the Jura 
presents to the luxurious existence which their 
trade opens out before them. It is not necessary 
to set in opposition the two extremes, luxury and 
misery; but it is impossible to think without 
emotion of these rough and Spartan habits of 
life, in the midst of labor which has for its essen- 
tial object to minister to the sumptuous display 
of superfluity. The tastes, manners, and char- 
acter of the people correspond with their pecu- 
liar condition; and their moral physiognomy is 
as sharply defined as the outline of their mount- 
ains. More than thirty years since, a surgeon, 
writing on their diseases, remarks, “They are a 
people whose character differs in every way from 
that which is general.” Yes; but, happily, it 
differs in a way that is pleasing, and not shock- 
ing, to the mind; for, while preserving its orig- 
inality, it yet remains full of sympathy for its fel- 
low-creatures. 

The first trait that strikes the observer is, the 
powerful family tie which binds. together the 
members of a household, strengthened as it is by 
the union which the way of carrying on their 
trade gives. Never are the children known, when 
their term of apprenticeship expires, to leave 
their homes, and hire a separate lodging. Mar- 
riage, even, does not break the primitive bundle: 
the increased family arranges to occupy the same 
house, and live at the sametable. This union of 
households has for its result an increase of mo- 
rality; and vice can not show its face. Early 
marriages, too, are much promoted; to which 
may be added, the preservation of religious 
habits. 

It is on the Sunday that you can see the peas- 
antry of Septmoncel to their greatest advantage; 
and it happened, fortunately, to be the great 
solemnity of the Fete-Dieu when we were there, 
on which occasion a long and solemn procession 
passed over the steep, stony paths, with a step as 


| sure and as light as if they had been the best- 
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paved street in Paris, forming a very picturesque 
scene, with the mountains for a background, and 
the gay dresses winding in and out among the 
wooden chalets. After the service is over, the 
day is spent, according to the season, in walks 
to the surrounding hills, or visits paid to friends 
and relatives, 

There are no useless expenses, even at the age 
when prudence has the least sway; for the father 
of the family makes his authority felt, owing to 
their having all things in common, opposing those 
unwise dissipations which too often, among our 
laborers, swallow up in one day the produce of a 
week's work. The people are generally disposed 
to economy, either from habit or prudent reflec- 
tion, especially since the establishment of benefit 
societies in the mountains has taught them to 
understand better the advantage of saving. 

Some historical events and struggles of which 
these mountains have been the theater, and per- 
haps, also, the situation of the country upon the 
frontier, have raised and preserved a very visible 
inclination to protect the weak, and give an asy- 
lum to the conquered. The people are full of 
the remembrances of the war, which was one of 
partisanship to the Jura, at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, marking the close of the Span- 
ish domination in Franche Comté—a province 
that was conquered by the French in 1668, re- 
stored to the Spaniards by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and, reconquered in 1674, was left in 
possession of France by the Treaty of Nimeguen. 
To hear the animated recitals which they can 
still give you, it might only be of yesterday's 
date. The Spaniards, in the madness of falling 
power, pursued the allies of France with a cru- 
elty comparable only to that which disgraced the 
conquest of Mexico; and the inhabitants of the 
mountains regarded it as a sacred duty to receive 
the fugitives under their roofs, even at the risk 
of their lives. , 

This feeling, which leads them to help the un- 
fortunate, has its root in their strict idea of prob- 
ity: they would be incapable of devotedness, if 
they were incapable of disinterestedness. The 
highest degree of confidence rules all the trade- 
relations—a confidence so much the more im- 
portant, since the smallest packets are often of 
the highest value. In the care taken for the pres- 
ervation of the stones, they seem to be more oc- 
cupied with the fear of losing them than of being 
robbed. A lapidary has never been taxed with 
infidelity; and yet he is intrusted, at once, with 
what would keep his family for some time. Thus 
families have the singular custom of not keeping 
within the walls of the house their most precious 
treasures. A kind of cabin, which they call the 
“réserve,” built a few steps into the garden, is 





the receptacle for their linen, papers, and all the 
things which they value most, no one dreaming 
that this depository—so placed, to be out of the 
reach of fire—should be violated during the 
night by any criminal hand. We may add, that 
there are no more beggars than robbers: men- 
dicity, so common in the Lower Jura, is alto- 
gether unknown in the mountain. 

This generosity of feeling is associated with a 
kind of national pride, which belongs to the kind 
of life they lead, as well as to the traditions, 
stretching far back, of an independence guaran- 
teed by their isolation from the rest of the world. 
See them in their relations with the agents from 
whom they receive the gems they are to work 
upon; and you at once perceive that they are ig- 
norant of the shackles under which other work- 
men groan. Every thing is carried on with the 
tone of perfect equality: no disdainful pride on 
the one side, and no pretentious familiarity on 
the other, they act simply and uprightly, each in 
his place, like two parties in a contract—different 
indeed from the attitude of the poor weaver, who 
cringes before the haughty superiority of the mer- 
chant. How admirable are the feelings of per- 
sonal dignity and the love of independence, when 
united to right sentiments! and how important it 
is to defend them against the perversity and igno- 
rance which would lower them! 

Ignorance, however, is not among the local 
tendencies. The Septmoncellais love instruction, 
and to acquire the elementary knowledge of which 
no thinking person should be deprived. The 
heads of families understand the value of learn- 
ing. Weare no longer in the Lower Jura, where 
ignorance, though struggled with by abundance 
of free schools, still reigns with extensive sway. 
There, it is difficult to induce the parents to send 
their children to school; while here, none would 
fail in the duty. As their minds are naturally 
intelligent, they derive great benefit from it, a 
proof of which is given in the fact that the 
French language is spoken, in these distant 
mountains, with a correctness rare even in towns. 
Among their Sunday amusements, reading i» one 
of the greatest, especially in winter; and it is not 
seldom that you see the lapidaries indulge in it 
for many hours together. Besides the books 
which are used in the church services, they only 
possess a few almanacs, and some volumes taken 
by chance from the basket of the itinerant col- 
porteur. 

Certainly, when we consider the insufficiency 
of the means of instruction placed within reach 
of these humble lapidaries, we can not help being 


' astonished that they have shown themselves so 
| accessible to the spirit of modern civilization, the 


character of which is to render men more fitted 
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for the practice of what is good, by the culture of 
their intellectual faculties. We can not wonder 


less that progress of any kind should be realized 


among a people so shut out from the world by its | 


inaccessible mountains; but such is the salutary 
influence which the obligation of self-reliance ex- 
ercises On vigorous natures, once placed in pos- 
session of a particular trade by which they can 
live. 
the inconveniences attached to their situation, to 
press forward more than elsewhere with their own 
energy. The efforts they have made in strug- 
gling with so ungrateful and rebellious a soil, 
have given a suppleness to their intellect which 


The people have been obliged, owing to 


seems almost spontaneous. 

We must not overlook the only other occupa- 
tion of these mountains—that of the woodcutters. 
Although very simple, the task of these humble 
laborers is not the easiest. 
trunks of forest-trees over so rough a ground, is 
less commodious than at first sight may appear; 
and they must have recourse to measures not 
wanting in boldness, and requiring the exertion 
of considerable strength. Where the 
which separate the hights are the narrowest, they 


ravines 


lay across the abyss long trees, in order to form 
a kind of bridge over which to drag the pines: 
if the space Le larger, they stretch thick ropes 
across, and pass the trees along them, suspended 
in the air. 

Being too late, on one occasion, to reach the 
village, we took refuge for the night in a wood- 
cutter’s cottage, situated at the edge of a deep 
ravine, and built of wood and earth, covered with 
laminas of wood, which, hanging far over the 
sides, protected it from the rain. The furniture 
was very common, but exquisitely clean. The 
beds arranged round the wall were parually hid- 
den by bright chests of drawers: a cherry-wood 
table ornamented the middle of the room. 

The silence of the father, and humid eyes of 
the mother, revealed some sadness; and we were 
told that, on this very morning, their two daugh- 
ters, married the evening before, had left the pa- 
ternal roof, to live, according to custom, with the 
husband's family. Although long foreseen, this 
separation, succeeding the marriage festivity, had 
thrown a deep gloom over those left behind, and 
who found their house too large. 


to the anxieties of the family circle. We re- 


They gave us | 


a most cordial reception, as bringing a diversion | the feeling of the man we read of who pulled 





To transport the | 





mained some days, admiring their strong attach- | 


ment to the land of their forefathers, simple, up- | 
| patience she had entered the new house full two 


right sentiments, and family union which they 
each exhibited. 

Here, all is immobility, calm, and resignation; 
in our cities, struggles, excitement, and aspira- 
tion after something higher. 


o 


| nery, dress-making, and tailoring. 


| the wandering sea-birds. 
| BP ee ae _ ; ; 
| rolled along in its silent majesty, bearing on its 
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\ R. HARDING was a prosperous business 
ML man in New York, and from small begin- 
nings amassed quite a snug little property. He 
was well content to settle down in his comforta- 
ble quarters on the east side of Broadway, car- 
ing little about the follies of fashion. But here 
his views differed widely from those of his am 
bitious wife. She despised the unfashionable 
street where they lived, and all the unfashiona- 
ble people in it. 

Jerusha Davis Harding was one of a large 
family of girls who, as they grew up, were obliged 
“to shift for themselves.” Most of them “lived 
out,” but a few took to genteel trades, as milli- 
But to the 
first class belonged Jerusha, who had no “knack 
tor twisting ribbons.” She had lived in some 
handsome houses in her day, and might, there- 
fore, be pardoned for being a little fastidious in 
her tastes. By a “continual dropping” the rock 
of her husband’s resolution was at last worn 
away, and he consented to invest a large share 
of his property in a new residence on the Hud- 
son. The place selected was near a new and 
rapidly-growing village, surrounded on all sides 
by the most delightful scenery. Away to the 
north might be seen the blue outlines of the dis- 
tant Highlands, while nearer toward the south 
rose the noble wall of the Palisades, to whose 
rough sides clung a few hardy shrubs and mosses, 
affording a resting-place for the weary wing of 
At its feet the river 


bosom a countless white-winged fleet, looking al- 
most in the distance like silver sea-gulls floating 
softly on before the breeze. 

The house itself was a tasteful “model cottage,” 
with a great many water-traps on the roof in the 
shape of numberless little “ins and outs” —not 
a strictly-architectural term perhaps, but it may 
convey the proper idea to common readers. The 
grounds were neatly laid out, and the house fur- 
nished nearly to the satisfaction of its mistress; 
and now she began to feel that they might, in- 
deed, “hold up their heads with the best of ’em, 
and be somebody.” It was with something of 


down his old barns and built bigger that she sur- 
veyed her new establishment, and, alas! with 
about as short-lived enjoyment of it. In her im- 


weeks before it was suitable, and distressing 
colds and coughs were the result. But the worst 
was yet tocome. The dampness and exposure 
developed and aggravated a disease to which her 
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husband had long been subject, and in one short 
week he died. 

It was a stunning blow, but her two children 
were so ill at the time she had scarcely a 
moment to reflect on her bereavement. When 
they were out of danger the sharpness 
affliction had worn away, and the stern realities 
of the case were the most prominent features 
before her mind. Now that the “stay and the 
staff’ was removed what could she do to support 


waste all your wages. It is safer with me,” 
which last remark was strictly true. 

“But, ma’am, my shoulders are freezing for 
the warm shawl I sold in New York to pay my 


| way up here into the country.” 


of their 


“Step about your work a little quicker, and 
¢ i 


you will be warmer. You may leave the room, 


| Margaret.” 


herself and children? She had a pleasant home 


and surroundings, and that had swallowed up 
nearly all her husband’s capital, so that he was 
about entering on some other business. Some- 
thing must be done, and her fine notions of liv- 


ing at ease and “being somebody,” as she per- 


sisted in expressing it, were all air-castles. But 
come what would she was determined to hold on 


had 
much, and the most genteel and convenient ar- 
rangement would be to fill her chambers with 
boarders. 

It was easily done, as the place was fast be- 


to the house for which she sacrificed so 


coming popular, and of convenient access to the 
At length a 
company was obtained who remained both sum- 


city, both by cars and steamboat. 


mer and winter, an arrangement especially de- 
sirable. 

It was a rule with widow Harding to econo- 
mize whenever she could, and not interfere with 
her own selfish interest in any manner. There 
was no so convenient a field open to her as in 
the matter of servants. She employed two be- 
sides the young waiter-girl she had taken from 
They were both poor wo- 
men, fresh from their native isle, and, of course, 
would command the lowest wages. Her own 
knowledge of all housewifery-craft supplied the 
deficiency caused by the inexperience—an hon- 
orable fact, but one she took especial care to 
hide from her fashionable boarders. 

The scanty wages were not paid from month 
to month, and when the poor women ventured to 
ask for a little money, they were told with some 
severity that it was not convenient to pay them 
then, they must wait. But as the cold weather 
advanced poor Margaret's feet suffered severely 
from the cold in that bleak, snow-covered region, 
and again she begged for money enough to buy 
a pair of shoes. As a great condescension the 


the orphan asylum. 


lady wrote her an order on the village store for | 


a pair of shoes. 
“ Will you please, ma’am, write me an order 











for the rest Of my wages, and I will take it all | 


out at the store, if it is agreeable to you?” said 
the poor woman. 

“No, Margaret, I do not think it is best. Your 
people are very improvident, and you would 





At length the cold grew so intense that the 
poor chambermaid could no longer perform her 
accustomed duties, and, fearing she might fall 
sick on her hands, the cool, caleulating employer 
contrived, by well-directed, taunting words to 
arouse her angry temper. Hasty words fell from 
her lips, and she was discharged on the spot. 

“Leaving under the circumstances you do, 
Margaret, you will wait for your wages till I see 
fit to pay you. I shall not be one to encourage 
such impertinence in servants. There is your 
railroad ticket to the city. You may be ready 
for the noon train.” 

Was there no helper? Must the poor op- 
pressed stranger lose all her hard-earned pittance 
for six long weary months? Alas! she was poor 
and ignorant, a stranger in a strange land. Her 
sense of justice rebelled, but she knew no legal 
remedy. It might be the custom of this boasted 
land of freedom, and with a sorrowful step she 
wended her way to the railroad station. But 
there was one eye that marked the transaction 
which Mrs. Harding in her self-congratulation at 
its success had failed to remember—one who has 
said, “I will be a swift witness against those 
that oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow 
and the fatherless, and that turn aside the stran- 
ger from his right, and fear not me, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

Early the next morning the lady herself went 
down to the city, and, entering one of the intelli- 
gence offices where she was well known, com- 
menced her search for a new servant. A woman 
with a child two years old playing about her feet 
attracted particular attention. 

“She might be obtained cheap,’ was her 
mental comment, “on account of the child, 
which I should take care did not trouble me 
much.” 

She knew very well how to play her part, so, 
taking a seat beside her, she inquired with seem- 
ing interest if that “bright little creature be- 
longed to her.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the woman, a pleasant, 
gratified look lighting her good-natured face. 

After a little further conversation, and the im- 
portant fact being ascertained that she was a 


| stranger in the country, the lady, who was very 


gracious, seemed ready to engage her if it were 
not for the child. 





+ 
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“Tf you could only have her boarded some- 
where, Sarah—” 

“Ah, ma’am,” said the mother with sudden 
eagerness, “I can not part with little Katy. 0, 
no, ma’am, I would rather live on a male of 
bread a day with her, the swate darlint! And she 
would grieve her swate life out away from her 
poor mother, would n’t ye, my jewel, with your 
great blue eyes just like your dead father’s?” 
she added, clasping her closely to her bosom. 

This demonstration of pure mother’s love had 
about as much effect on the calculating woman 
as upon the stone window-casing beside her. 
Still she bowed slightly, and said, “It is very 
proper you should feel so, Sarah, and I think you 
may take your child. I should be sorry to sepa- 
rate you.” 

“The blessing of Heaven upon you, ma'am! 
I will go wid ye and serve ye faithful.” 

The bargain was concluded, and the wages 
arranged for at the very lowest figure on account 
of the child, the lady assuring her that it would 
be almost impossible to find a situation unless 
Katy was boarded out. 

A single day in the new home was long 
2nough to open the poor mother’s eyes to a sense 
of her wretched position. The cheerless attic 
where the baby was bid to stay was freezing cold, 
and all the old blankets she could pin about her 
were not suflicient to keep the active, restless 
little creature from suffering intensely. She 
begged that she might sit on a block by the 
range, but was told that a child was too much in 
the way in the kitchen. Another and more 
startling discovery was made. Milk was high in 
the country, and Mrs. Harding did not allow her 
servants such an extravagance. Little Katy had 
never in her life been without ity and cried her- 
self to sleep every night for her accustomed lit- 
tle cup.” The agonized mother could not endure 
the little sufferer's pleadings, and went to the 
lady begging a little advance in her wages that 
she might buy milk for her. 

“T can not encourage such extravagance. 
Your child is past two years old, and can eat 
other food. You should not indulge her in luxu- 


ries, which will unfit her for her station. I shall | 


not advance you the money to waste in that 
manner.” 

Mrs. Harding did not perceive that Mr. Ross, 
the new boarder, who always remained so silent 
nt the table, was reading his paper in the recess 
of the dining-room window. She passed up 
stairs to her own room to prepare her two pam- 
pered, ill-natured children for breakfast. 

“Sarah,” said the gentleman, rising, “ will you 
bring me a tin cup from the kitchen?” 

She did so, and the gentleman poured the 





“ 
contents of the cream-pitcher into it, and gave 
it to her. 

“Take that to your child, and if any one asks 
you ‘by whose leave,’ tell them by my leave. I 
will see that it gives you no trouble.” 

O, the quick throb of joy which thrilled that 
lonely, desolate heart! The gratitude which 
beamed in that poor mother's eye as she took the 
cup and almost flew up the narrow back stair- 
way to her moaning baby, whose dry lips drank 
the refreshing draught with all the eagerness of 
famine. She had a friend, and that too in such 
“a noble gentleman.” 

Great was the astonishment of the lady of the 
house to find, on sitting down to the table, that 
her cream-pitcher was empty. 

“Could that Sarah have taken it?’ she in- 
quired of the little waiter. 

“T believe I am responsible for it,” said Dr. 
Ross, us he quietly broke an egg in his glass, 

‘““Q, Mr. Ross, I beg your pardon, sir, I did 
not know you were fond of milk. Jane, set ona 
glass of milk for Mr. Ross.” 

Mr. Ross had been but a month in the house, 
and as he rented the most expensive front cham- 
ber, which commanded such a lovely view of the 
river, and what was still better paid for it pune- 
tually every week, his peculiarities of taste were 
to be studied on all occasions. It was worth an 
effort to secure such a boarder permanently. 

That same day in which he had brought such 
gladness to the heart of the poor Irish mother 
he was unexpectedly called to town, and there 
detained by his business for a week. 

It was a bitter February evening when he re- 
turned, but the parlors were glowing warm and 


| bright as he entered them. He waa gladly wel- 


comed by the group assembled there, who gath- 
ered eagerly round to inquire the latest news 
from town, which, in the blocked state of the 
road, seemed just then a far-off land. In the 
midst of the cheerful conversation the tea-bell 
rang, and, giving his arm to the nearest lady, 
passed out with the rest to the dining-room. 

The waiter-girl had slipped on the icy steps 
two days before and sprained her ankle badly; so 
Sarah waited at table. But now no Sarah ap- 
peared. A second call failed to bring her, but 
after the third harsh clang of the bell the door 
opened, and all eyes were turned toward it. But 
the picture which met their view was one which 
caused the ladies to start in terror and utter lit- 
tle shrieks, while the gentlemen looked with 
curiosity to see what would come next. 

“T can not serve your table when my child is 
dying,” said the half-frenzied mother between 
her set teeth, and in a voice which half froze her 
listeners. 
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Mrs. Harding looked aghast for a moment, but 
was the first to recover herself, and striving to 
smother her rage, said sharply, “Sarah, I will 
permit no more of this foolishness. I have given 
you the whole afternoon to tend your child, who 
has only a slight cold, as every one has this 
weather, and sure you must shock all the ladies 
You will 
both leave my house to-morrow morning.” 

“Not if the child is really sick, you know,” 
said one of the ladies. 

“O, no, of course not,” said the lady, recollect- 
“ But then 


by rushing in to say that it is dying. 


ing she had a character to sustain. 
it is not, you may depend. 





These people are so | 


full of fancies—O, it is such a trial—ladies, | 


. . ’ { 
never try housekeeping if you value your peace,” 


and the lady assumed a very touching, 
like air. 


‘T am a physician,” said Mr. Ross, rising and 


placing back his chair with a decided look, “and | 


if this child is sick I will attend it.” 

“O, no, indeed, you shall not, must not, dear 
Mr. Ross,” said the widow, in great consterna- 
“To think of your being so troubled for 
she checked herself in 


tion. 
that good-for-nothing—’ 
time to save an unladylike expression; then dart- 
ing a dark glance at the shivering creature in the 
door-way, bade her leave th® room instantly. 
3ut the mother’s heart had reached a pass where 
there were no barriers. 

“The howly mother bless you, sir, if you be a 
docther and will come and see my poor little Kat- 
g, with never a prayer said 


leen as lies a dying, 
over her.” 


“T will go,” he said, in a tone so decided that 


the lady of the mansion knew very well that her | 


interference was idle. She begged the lady be- 
side her to preside in her place, and followed 
that echoing tread to the bare attic-room at the 
top of the house. On a little ragged bed, in a 
corner of the chilling room, lay the little, wan 
sufferer, her eyes wandering restlessly from one 
spot to another, the thin, blue hands constantly 
moving to and fro, and the little head turning un- 
easily from side to side on the hard pillow. The 
agonized mother’s sobs burst forth afresh. 

“Hush, my poor woman,” said he, in a very gen- 
tle tone. 
raised her very tenderly in his arms and bade the 
mother open the door. Just then Mrs. Harding 
entered, quite out of breath. 


“OQ, dear me, what are you going todo? O,I 
Dear Mr. Ross, I really can not | 


am so shocked! 
permit this.” 

“ Madam, will you stand aside?” he said with 
a glance and tone of command which went to 
the very depths of her sordid soul. She quailed 
before it, and the same stately step descended the 


Then stooping over the little sufferer, he | 


martyr- | 


narrow stairway, then down the broad, carpeted 
steps till they stopped before his own door. 
Again he kindly bade the bewildered mother open 
the door, and in another minute the wasted babe 
was resting upon the snowy pillows of his own 


bed, the warm air bathing softly its chilly limbs. 


Mrs. Harding again appeared by his side to offer 
objections, but she was sternly set aside. 

“Will you send me a glass of warm milk and 
water, sweetened?’ he said, 
well knew was a demand in the more courteous 
form of a request. 

“T hope you do not think the child has any 


placing what she 


thing catching, Doctor, for there are my own 
children, you know, poor dears.” 

“Starvation is not contagious,” was the laconic 
reply. 

Sarah was dispatched for the milk, and receiv- 
ed the assurance in the hall that she “ should pay 
dear for this disturbance,” a threat which she 
heeded less than the idle wind, for a dawning hope 
that her child might yet be saved thrilled every 
fiber of her heart with joy, and lent wings to her 
feet. 

The grateful nourishment was slowly adminis- 
tered by the steady hand of the physician, till 
the little one seemed much refreshed. It ceased 
its restless tossings and sank into a state of 


| dreamy languor. Once the sunken eye brightened 





with something of its old, merry love-light, and 
the one word, “‘mammy,” fell from the wan lips. 

“Hefe, mavourneen,’ and the mother bent over 
her little faded blossom. The tiny hands reached 
up to touch her face so lightly, it might have 
been a snow-flake resting there. 

“Lie down beside her if you like, Sarah, while 
I prepare a little medicine. It may soothe her to 
sleep.” The mother’s head bent down upon the 
pillow, and the great tears fell softly from her 
eyes—tears of gratitude and joyful hope. 

The little powder was nicely disguised in de 
licious guava jelly, and very soon the little child 
was sleeping peacefully. 

Mrs. Harding returned to her tea-table, and was 
obliged to give an account of the singular pro- 
ceedings of their fellow-boarder. 

“Very eccentric, is n't he?’ said the lady with 
brown curls, nervously fingering her bracelet. 

“Yes,” said her husband, dryly, “humanity is 
an eccentricity nowadays.” . 

“T am glad he did go to see it,” said his sister 
Carrie, a good, warm-hearted girl. “It is a nice, 
rosy, little thing. I saw it once in the yard, and 
I am going to call at his room and see if I can 
not do something for it. Can't I, brother?” 

“Yes, dear, if you choose; but Louise will call 
you eccentric too, if you are not very discreet.” 

Carrie’s knock was answered at once, and half 
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timidly she approached the bedside. She gazed 
with astonishment at the emaciated figure, so dif- 
ferent from the plump, bounding creature of a 
few short weeks before, and then a tear of ten- 
der pity filled her soft blue eye. The physician's 
quick glance saw the tear, and he extended his 
hand with the words, “I know we are friends, 
Miss Carrie.” 

“T think you must be akin to the Samaritan 
we read of. But can’t Ido something here? Can 
I give you any thing, Sarah, to make your dear 
little baby more comfortable?” 

“T think she is very comfortable now, thanks 
to the blessed gentleman. I have no words to ex- 
press my thanks to him, and to you, my lady, for 
the blessed tear you let fall for my swate Katy.” 

“Well, when she wakens, let me know, and we 
will bathe her nicely in warm water, and I will 
get one of my little nephew's clean slips for her. 
It will refresh her very much.” 

As the two sat alone in the quiet room, watch- 
ing the little sleeper, the kind physician sought 
to direct the darkened mind of the mother to the 
only sure resting-place for all the “weary and 
heaven-laden.” He pointed out the way of sal- 
vation so clearly that a child might understand, 
and then offered up a fervent, simple prayer that 
God's Spirit might reveal the truth to her soul. 
Late in the evening the babe awoke, and Carrie, 
true to her word, came in and dressed her neatly 
in a little soft, white robe, finer than she had ever 
worn before. The baby’s eyes grew suddenly 
brighter, and the whole frame seemed strength- 
ened. She even sat up in the bed and played 
with the sparkling jets which the lady unclasped 
from her wrist to amuse her. Once a little glee- 
ful laugh rung out from the sweet lips, filling the 
mother’s bosom with a flood of sunshine. But 
the physician alone looked grave and sorrowful, 
for he saw too plainly in the sudden animation 
the brightening which precedes dissolution. Yet 
he could not turn to agony the few short minutes 
of blessedness which were the last the mother 
might ever take with her beloved one. It was 
over, all too soon; a few conyulsive gasps, and a 
sudden shiver, as she felt the chill hand of Death 
upon her, and then “the shining ones” closed 
their bright wings tenderly about her, and bore 
her away to the Savior’s bosom. 

The “gaunt wolf, Famine,” had drank up the 
sweet blood in her young veins, and Death fol- 
lowed in his train. 


“He broke the fairy Iute 
That light with laughter used to play, 
And left all dull and mute 
The silver strains that warbled forth so gay; 
Then with his finger cold 
He shut the glancing windows to, 











With fringe of drooping gold 

He darkened the sweet panes of blues 
Sheer from the marble floor 

He swept the flowers of crimson hue; 
He closed the ivory door, 

And o’er the porch the rosy curtains drew.” 


A low, heart-broken wail arose all night from 
beside the dead babe’s pillow, and the next day 
a little grave was hollowed out in the village 
graveyard; not in the pauper’s corner, but in a 
pleasant spot, where the low pines whispered, and 
in the summer-time the sweet birds sang. 

The ladies’ hearts were touched, and, incited by 
Carrie Gleeson, provided a warm, substantial out- 
fit of clothing for poor Sarah, who was very des- 
titute. 

Mrs. Gleeson called at Dr. Ross’s room, and 
laying a ten-dollar note on the table, said, “If 
that trifle will be of any service to the poor 
woman, she is welcome to it, and Johnson says 
he will give the same to help her away from this 
abominable place. I would not put a dog at serv- 
ice here.” 

“T thank you in the poor woman’s name for 
your charity, and, if you approve, will add some- 
thing to it, and place it in a savings bank for her 
against a time of need. I have a plan for aid- 
ing her to help herself, which is, indeed, the best 
thing we can do for the poor at any time.” 

In another week poor Sarah was installed as 
nursery assistant in an orphan asylum of the 
city, and in her earnest labors to soothe and com- 
fort the desolate little ones committed to her 
trust, her own burden of sorrow grew lighter. A 
dozen little voices learned to lisp her name, and 
a dozen pair of little hands were outstretched to 
greet her, and in her labor of love the years wore 
on, till her hair was silvered. 

Much did Mrs. Harding marvel over the won- 
derful interest which the pauper child excited. 
Her own children had been sick and were hardly 
inquired after. She did not remember, for doubt- 
less she had never read, that the Most High has 
promised to strictly mark such oppression of ‘he 
hireling, and to raise him up a deliverer—that 
“the voice of their cries had entered into the ear 
of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

Shortly after, Dr. Ross left for Europe, but his 
place was soon filled by a dashing southerner, 
whose brilliant conversation and gracefully-curl- 
ing mustache quite enchanted the ladies. To 
the surprise of every one he proposed to the sur- 
passingly-gracious widow and was accepted. 
Now the time had at last come for her “to be 
somebody” indeed. They were married and 
soon to leave for their southern home. “She 
would see,’ she remarked, mentally, “if there 
would be so many to interfere in the management 
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of her own black servants, and greatly elated 
with her ambitious prospects, she made all prep- 
arations with great alacrity. The place was sold 
for ready money, at a much lower figure than it 
cost, and possession was to be given in two 
The gentleman went down to New York 
one morning to get the money changed to south- 


weeks. 


ern notes, and—probably having a short mem- 
ory—forgot to come back again. It was the last 
Search proved un- 
The only definite information she ever 


the widow ever saw of him. 
availing. 
received was, that he was a professional swindler, 
who had played the same matrimonial game in 
many different places. And so she went forth 
into the world alone, to struggle with poverty, her 
trials still unsanctified and her wretched, queru- 
lous disposition making her a most unwelcome 
guest in the home of the humble relatives she 
had scorned in her days of prosperity. 

“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
righteousness and his chambers by wrong; that 
nseth his neighbor's service without wages, and 
giveth him not for his work.” 


OUR PET CANARY. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


In a recess by the window, 
Where the sunbeams softly play, 

Hangs our pretty pet canary, 
Singing all the live-long day. 

And the turf grows green before him, 
And the distant orchards fair, 

Opening wide their scented blossoms, 
With their perfume fill the air. 

Wild birds, flitting by the casement, 
Join him in his carols sweet, 

Chanting all their woodland music 
In the rose-bush at his feet. 


With the earliest rosy day-beams 
He awakes us with his song; 
Buoyant hope and heart-felt gladness ° 
To his gentlest notes belong. 


When we strike the sweet chords lightest, 
Singing with them soft and low, 
Then his gay notes thrill the loudest, 
Then his choicest numbers flow. 
E’en the tea-bell’s fairy tinkle 
Straight inspires his tuneful notes, 
And his blithe, ambitious warble 
All about the cottage floats. 
We have learned, and still are learning, 
From our song bird’s cheerful lay, 
How to span care’s evening shadows 
With the prism hues of the day, 
Brightening with our joyous numbers 
What is sorrowful and drear, 
Praising God with cheerful anthems 
While he bids us tarry here. 





NOT HERE. 
BY LIZZIE GOULD. 


Nor here! not here! earth hath no power to give 
The bliss for which our burdened spirits sigh; 

For, were it thus, how soon our faith would lose 
Its grasp to purer rest beyond the sky! 


Hope that is seen no longer nerves the soul 
To earnest wrestlings with an angel guest— 
Each lofty purpose of the heart is born 
In struggling for a good yet unpossessed. 


The way to heaven through many a conflict lies— 
So has the pilgrim Zionward ever found— 
Some lurking foe will ever haunt our path, 
While here below we tread enchanted ground. 


Just as the eagle stirreth up its nest, 
And fluttereth o’er its young—then stoops to bear 
Them heavenward on its wings, till they shall learn 
To breast with fearless sweep the upper air— 


So God, in mercy, mingles grief and pain 
With every tempting cup of earthly joy, 

Lest we should cease contending for the crown— 
All eager to embrace some trifling toy! 


When from the wearying scenes of life we turn, 
And lift imploringly our hands to heaven, 

A pitying arm supports our weakness then— 
Strength to go onward cheerfully is given. 


Thrice blest are they who patiently endure, 
Nor quiver at misfortune’s withering breath, 
Relying on the promise Jesus gave, 
“Lo I am with you alway unto death.” 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


BY 





NELLIE 8. EASTMAN. 


WueEw creation’s work was finished, 
All the flowers of Eden came, 

That they might receive from Adam 
For each one befitting name. 


When the pleasant task was finished, 
And each flower its home had sought, 
Adam musing sat, and thinking 
Of the charms their beauty wrought. 


Then uprose a blue-eyed flow’ret; 
Meekly bowing low its head, 

‘Lord, by what name didst thou call me? 
I remember not,” it said. 


Adam smiling, looked upon it: 
“Hast thou then so soon forgot? 

Be thou mindful; now I give thee 
For a name, Forget-Me-Not.” 


Penitently it departed 
To a gleeful dancing brook, 

And beneath a drooping willow 
Nestled in a grassy nook. 

Now, whene’er we stoop to pluck it, 
Blooming in this lovely spot, 

’Mid the gushing of the waters 
Whispers low, ‘ Forget-Me-Not.” 
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A CHAPTER ON DEATH. 


BY THRACE TALMON,. 


ATO subject appertains so universally to the in- 
LN terest of readers as death, and yet few de- 
light in its consideration. Even those who are 
called Christians specifically, too often are less 
pleased in the contemplation of this event, than 
in many another which belongs to life. 

One reason of this is, that such do not think 
enough of death, or rightly when they do think 
of it. They regard it as a dread, an awful some- 
thing, which changes our countenance and sends 
us away to be seen on earth no more forever— 
which introduces us to a distant world where we 
receive admission to await the final judgment at 
the last day. 

In reality death is but the transition era from 
One state of existence to another, and that other, 
as we hold, is not determined by a change in the 
heart effected years previously without being evi- 
denced by a corresponding life; nor simply by 
what is called a death-bed repentance. Death 
brings no real change to our real life—we do not 
mean our apparent, exterior life as it appears 
to the world—but that inner, heart-experience 
known only to God. As the tree falleth, there it 
lies. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: 
and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still: and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still: 
and he that is holy, let him be holy still. A 
dangerous, evil doctrine is it that one may be 
converted, and afterward, sin as he will, he is sure 
of the final awards of the elect. The fruits of 
this belief are seen constantly to be a reproach 
to religion and a curse to the world. My reward 
is with me, to give every man according as his 
work shall be. Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city. Whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely. 

It is only the wicked who need fear death. 
Those whose central purpose of life is to glorify 
God, who love and trust in him, should contem- 
plate this event as the brightest, most delightful, 
most glorious of all events, of which it is possi- 
ble for the finite mind to conceive. No subject 
should have for them equal attraction. Instead 
af shrouding ourselves in the blackness of woe, 
when we lose a beloved and pious friend, whose 
life gave good evidence of a saving faith in God, 
as much as in us is the power, we should rejoice 
with the joy of angels when a saint is welcomed 
into the kingdom of heaven. The Scriptures 
give repeated assurance that there is mercy for 
the wicked who call upon God, even in the latest 
hour. But there are muny kinds of entrance 
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into heaven, many heavens or spheres of bliss, 
and many degrees of receptivity of that bliss. 

Not all Christians die as do those most emi- 
nent for lives of irreproachable purity, and 
abounding in good works. Hence, we have ever 
before us the highest object for a good life—even 
that we may die a glorious death and receive 
“an abundant entrance into heaven.” We never 
behold Christians who have lived with but a tithe 
of their hearts in the service of Christ, die like a 
Baxter, a Wesley, or a Payson. There are no 
mistakes in the revelations of death. Although 
the wicked are said to have no bands in their 
death, they had no bands in their life. They 
lived in a state of religious darkness, and only 
awoke to the great truths of life and immortality, 
in the light which radiates from the throne of 
God, bringing to their clear recognition, their 
own hearts and their willful blindness against the 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world: 

A man whose life has been devoted to his own 
selfish aggrandizemént at the expense of his 
neighbors’ good, albeit his professions may be 
the loudest in the Church, and he may do many 
wonderful works to be seen of men, he will not 
die the glorious death of the righteous or reap 
their infinitely-glorious awards. He will be un- 
just still. So they whose lives bring forth good 
fruits of love, charity, long-suffering, etc., how- 
ever humble and unnoticed they may be on earth, 
will be admitted to the society of those high and 
holy angels in heaven, with them to continue 
their blessed ministrations in the service of Christ. 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion?” 

So long as we are in the world, evil spirits sur- 
round the soul to tempt it away from God and 
the right. Subtilely they aim to draw off the 
thoughts and consequently the life from good, by 
attacking weak points, salient angles, and unde- 
fended ground of the heart. We are ever per- 
fectly free to withstand them, free to seek the 
strength of God to perfect our weakness, and free 
to persevere even to the end. God has vouch- 
safed the holy ministry of his angels to also as- 
sist and comfort us. “Their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father.” “In all their 
affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them.” With the sovereignty of 
God, in which every one who contemplates his 
character and attributes must fully believe, we 
have nothing to do, except to refoice and trust, 
more than a child with the right of the parent to 
order and appoint its daily routine of life. Those 
who believe in an overruling and special Provi- 
dence, are ever persons of greatest action. Those 
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Christians are most faithful who have the firmest | 
faith in God, that he overrules all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will. 

To inquire into the exact connection between 
God's sovereignty and man’s freedom is impious. 
This is one of the “ mysteries” of godliness to be 
unfolded to us in eternity. Did we understand 
it, we should be as gods. We can never solve 
this problem more than that contained in the 
union of mind and matter and their dissolution 
at death. It is enough for us to know that we 
live in a world of sin, and must pass out of it 
through the gate of death—that there is a way 
provided for our acceptance in heaven; and that 
we are accountable for our choice or rejection of 
this way. 

Christ is the way, the truth, and the life. We 
must believe on him, or all our righteousnesses are 
vain; our lives, however fair, are a failure, and 
our deaths but the sequel to such lives. If we 
have been in the habit of loving him and com- 
muning with him, we believe that he will appear 
for us in the hour of death and go with us 
through its deepest waters. We make no new 
acquaintances, form no new friendships in our 
last hours. If, in our lives, we have been 
strangers to the Savior and his holy angels, we 
can not expect to depend on their love and care 
at a moment's warning. If we choose the soci- 
ety of evil thoughts which are prompted by evil 
spirits through our lives, we must have them with 
us in our deaths to carry us to their own place. 

Hence, we are in death as in life—“ the ruling 
passion strong in death’’—only in some instances 
the vail of mortality has partially fallen away in 
this world, revealing to the spiritual vision a 
glimpse of the things which must shortly come 
to pass, whether of glory or misery. 

This was eminently true of Dr. Payson at the 
close of his life. “While speaking of the rap- 
turous views he had of the heavenly world,” says 
his biographer, “ he was asked if it did not seem 
almost like the clear light of vision rather than 
of faith.” “O!”’ he replied, “I don’t know—it 
is too much for the poor eyes of my soul to bear! 
they are almost blinded with excessive bright- 
ness. All I want is to be a mirror, to reflect 
some of those rays to those around me. My soul, 
instead of growing weaker and more languishing 
as my body does, seems to be endued with an an- 
gel’s energies, and to be ready to break from the 
body, and join those around the throne.” 

Again he said, “Hitherto I have viewed God as 
a fixed star, bight indeed, but often intercepted 
by clouds; but now he is coming nearer and 
nearer, and spreads into a sun, so vast and glori- 
ous that the sight is too dazzling for flesh and 





blood to sustain. I see clearly that all these 


same glorious and dazzling perfections, which 


now only serve to kindle my affections into a 


flame, and to melt down my soul into the same 
blessed image, would burn and scorch me, like 
a consuming fire, if I were an impenitent sinner.” 

Witness the last hour of another eminent 
man—far more eminent in the world than the 
preceding—the German Goethe. He avows him- 
self, that in his seventh year his confidence in 
God as a moral governor was shaken if not de- 
stroyed, owing tothe great earthquake at Lisbon. 
From this he proceeded into a confirmed infidel, 
or perhaps atheist. By a closed window in a 
city of his native land he sat, while death was 
ending a career brilliant with worldly honors and 
He had no guide but philosophy 
and his own will. Apparently he saw nothing 
beyond the dark valley before him. “Open the 
shutters and let in more light,’ were his last 


attainments. 


words. 

Among the latest thoughts of Byron were those 
of his injured wife and child. ‘“O my poor dear 
child!” he exclaimed to his confidential servant. 
“My dear Ada! My God! could I but have seen 
her! Give her my blessing, and my dear sister 
Augusta and her children; and you will go to 
Lady Byron and say—tell her every thing—you 
are friends with her.” Such thoughts had prob- 
ably troubled him before. 

For some years previous to his death Camp- 
bell had become indifferent to posthumous fame. 
In 1838 he said to some friends, ‘ When I think 
of the existence which shall commence when the 
stone is laid over my head, how can literary fame 
appear to me, to any one, but as nothing? I be- 
lieve when I am gone, justice will be done to me 
in this way—that I was a pure writer. It is an 
inexpressible comfort, at my time of life, to be 
able to look back and feel that I have not writ- 
ten one line against religion or virtue.” 

The last declaration of Schiller was, “that 
many things were growing plain and clear to his 
understanding.” 

When Louis XV was near his last hour he 
saw nothing beyond the influence of his own de- 
parture. His last words were, “After me the 
deluge,” prophetically alluding to the coming 
deluge of blood. 

A little before the death of Matthew Henry he 
said to a friend, “A life spent in the service of 
God and communion with him, is the most com- 
fortable and pleasant life that any one can live in 
this world.” 

“My friend, the artery ceases to beat,” said 
Haller, the great physiologist, to his physician, 
while feeling his own pulse, and died. At the 
moment of his death Roscommon repeated two 
lines of his own version of “Dies Irae.” Ad- 
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dison’s dying words to his son-in-law were 
perfectly in character—“ Behold with what tran- 
quillity a Christian can die.” The dying words 
of Cardinal Beaufort, who was accused of having 
murdered the Duke of Gloucester, were, “And 
must I, then, die? Will not all my riches save 
me? I could purchase a kingdom if that would 
save my life. What! is there no bribing death!” 
“Head of the army,” were the last words of the 
greatest of all military chiefs, Napoleon I. 

Archimedes was so intent on the demonstra- 
tion of a geometrical problem, during the sack- 
ing of Syracuse, that he was deliberately draw- 
ing his lines in his closet, when a soldier rushed 
into his apartment and held a sword to his throat. 
“ Hold, friend,” said Archimedes, “for one mo- 
ment, and my demonstration will be finished.” 
The soldier, struck with his intrepidity, resolved 
to present him to the proconsul. But the great 
man selecting a small box of mathematical and 
astronomical instruments, which the soldier pre- 
sumed contained gold, could not escape the 
temptation of his captor to kill him on the spot. 

Brave men are likewise brave in their deaths. 
When the Marquis of Montrose was sentenced 
by his judges to have his limbs nailed to the 
gates of four cities, he said that he was sorry 
he had not limbs sufficient to be nailed to all the 
gates of the cities in Europe, as monuments of 
his loyalty, and on his way to execution he ren- 
dered this thought into beautiful verse. The 
Mexican hero exclaimed on his dying-bed of live 
coals, “I now repose on a bed of flowers.” 
When Lucan had his veins opened by order of 
Nero, he expired reciting a passage from one of 
his own books in which he had described a dying 
soldier. Socrates also died with equal bravery 
after drinking the bowl of hemlock. 

Men, curious concerning favorite points, have 
also betrayed the ruling passion in their last 
hours. The great critic Malherbe when dying 
reprimanded his nurse for using a solecism in 
her language; and exclaimed to his confessor, 
who was endeavoring to direct him to the glories 
of heaven, “ Hold your tongue—your wretched 
style only makes me out of conceit with them.” 
Pere Bonhours, who paid the most careful atten- 
tion to the minutie of words, called out to his 
friends when dying, “Je vas, ou je vais mourir; 
Yun ou I’ autre se dit!” Every one who has 
read the closing scene in the life of John Ran- 
dolph, remembers his correction of his physician, 
who read to him, at his request, on the evening 
before his death. The doctor pronounced “ om- 
nipotence” with a full sound on the penultimate, 
and “impetus” with the e long. Mr. Randolph 
immediately presented the errors, and argued 


for mathematics, when he lost the recognition of 
his friends in dying, was asked, by way of exper- 
iment, the square of 12. He quickly answered, 
“144.” 

Treasured in the heart of every one is the 
death-bed scene of one or more of the beloved 
gone from earth. It may be the mother, our 
dearest friend we ever knew, or the strong, noble- 
hearted father, the young and beautiful sister, 
the student brother, or the little boy—the sweet, 
laughing pet who brought sunshine into the 
house and carried it out under the lid of his lit- 
tle narrow bed. At twilight, “ere the evening 
lamps are lighted,” we look at the sweet, sad pic- 
ture of the last scene in memory, once again and 
again, till the sighs well up from our hearts and 
we exclaim, “Dear ones! why could they not 
have been spared!” 

But when we listen to the good angels who 
whisper holy consolations to our hearts, we hear 
that they have only gone a little while before us, 
and are so infinitely better conditioned than our- 
selves, we can not wish them back again in this 
world of sin and change. 

Between the leaves of our life’s book let us 
press these memories, as flowers, once sweet and 
beautiful, but now faded and passed to the sem- 
blance only of what they were; and when weary 
with the new scenes of new pages of existence, 
we will cast backward long and tender looks, 
mindful of what they once were to us and the 
world around them, what they are now, and of 
what we, too, must become. “ He cometh forth 
like a flower and is cut down.” This solemn 
and beautiful dirge for all the living we do not 
appropriate to ourselves, We live—build, make, 
buy, and plan as though we had a lease of mortal 
existence for centuries, unmindful how soon will 
be filled the allotted measure of our days. When 
we are disappointed in any expectation, too apt 
are we to lay it to heart, as though the cross 
were to be borne forever—and when we are 
elated with prosperity, we are not lesa prone to 
carry ourselves as though we were to rejoice al- 
ways in our portion of earthly good. 

“This night thy soul shall be required of thee,” 
is not only true of him to whom the words were 
addressed, but of many another in the midst of 
years and tendril-plants clinging tenaciously to 
life. There is no method in the time of death, 
We may insure our lives; we may avail ourselves 
of every possibility to insure health and longev- 
ity, and find all our calculations vain. 

The great end of life should be preparation for 
death, that whether it come to us to-day, to-mor- 
row, or some other day, we may be willing to goto 
that “undiscovered country” where our blessed 
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we'once took sweet counsel. It should be a | 
joyful thing for us to contemplate death, and 
then at last a glorious thing to die—to throw off | 
this poor mortality and become an angel. An | 
angel of heaven! What words can picture the 


fullness of that joy! 


PASSAGES IN THE EARLY LIFE OF PRESI- 
DENT WILBER. 


BY REV. Z. PADDOCK, D. D. 


oo portrait, Mr. Editor, of the late Presi- 
dent WILBER, and especially as it is »ccom- 


POSITORY. 





panied by a very suitable memoir, can hardly 
fail to give much satisfaction to the numerous | 
The likeness, I can 
not doubt, is a good one. For though it is full 
twenty years since I last saw him, I at once rec- | 
ognize in it an exact outline of my old friend. 
The eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, the fore- 
head are all his; and, making allowance for the 


patrons of the Repository. 


inevitable changes of time, the general expres- 
sion must be admitted to be remarkably correct; 
while the artistic execution is every way credita- 
ble to your engraver. 

But enough about the picture. 
ever, a little addendum to your notice of Presi- 
dent Wilber may not be either unacceptable or 
unprofitable to your readers. I happen to have 
been personally acquainted with his early relig- 


Perhaps, how- 


ious history, and am inclined to think that a brief | 
allusion to some passages in it may do good. 
I first became acquainted with him in the sum- 
mer of 1827, at Rochester, New York. Being 
stationed in that place as the successor of the 
Rev. John Dempster, I found young Wilber a 
member of the congregation. He may have 
been, at an earlier day, an agriculturist; but at 
the time referred to he was a journeyman cord- 

ainer, in the twenty-second year'of his age. 
Though a stranger to experimental religion, he 
was a remarkably-steady attendant at the house 
of worship, and in other respects a young man 
of unexceptionable moral habits. Determined 
to obtain a good education, he laid every thing 
under contribution to that object He toiled 
hard, and hoarded every penny he honorably 
could. His plan was understood, and special 
facilities were afforded him for carrying it into 
execution. 

At the end of two years I was removed from 
Rochester to Cazenovia; and about the same time 
Wilber found himself in possession of sufficient 
means to justify him in coming to that place 
as a student in the Oneida Conference Seminary. 
Here, therefore, I again met his intelligent face 
in the house of God. Though his object was 





| serves particular notice. 





simply mental improvement, a more attentive 
hearer is seldom found. One could hardly look 
at him, so dignified in deportment and so comely 
in person, or contemplate him in his ardent pur- 


suit of knowledge, without thinking of the young 


man in the Gospel whom Jesus “loved.” But 
Wilber was now approaching a crisis in his moral 
history. After he had been about a year and a 
half in the Cazenovia Seminary, that place was 
favored with one of the most glorious revivals 
that has ever fallen under my observation. Not 
less than 300 souls were converted to God in the 
course of eight weeks. The Seminary itself was, 
however, the focal point of gracious influences, 
All of the students, male and female, save per- 
haps two or three young men, who, unable to 


| stand before the sweeping tide, packed their 


trunks and fled, were inducted into the evangel- 
ical kingdom. For days together recitations were, 
wholly or in part, suspended, so that undivided 
attention might be given to the one thing need- 
ful. The permanent results were most salutary. 
No less than fourteen of the young men, then 
and there made new creatures in Christ, have 
since become ministers of the Gospel, and sev- 
eral of them presidents of literary institutions. 
Young Wilber was among the first subjects of 
this work of grace; and having himself found 
the blessing of divine forgiveness, he became one 
of the most active and successful laborers, es- 
pecially so far as the school was concerned. One 
case with which he was specially connected de- 
At the time of the re- 
vival a young man by the name of John Wads- 
worth Tyler, in consequence of the illness of 
Principal Smith—since President of Wesleyan 
‘University—was acting Principal. With him 
Wilber was very familiar. Tyler was not only a 
young man of fine scholarship, but of unblama- 
So far as the mere form is 





ble moral habits. 
concerned, he was indeed even religious; taking 
his regular turn in conducting chapel and table 
service, and the like. As he himself expressed 
“ready to give his influence in 
favor of religion.” At the commencement of 
the revival he professed much gratification in see- 
ing it, and hoped it would be general. As it 
progressed, however, it was easy to see that he 
was not a little disturbed, and especially when he 
saw it was coming nearer and nearer to him. 
The elder students were rapidly “falling into 
line” as disciples of the Savior, and at once be- 
gan to evince a deep solicitude for the salvation 
of the young Principal. This evidently annoyed 
him. Ata moment of great interest in one of 
our most powerful meetings, I saw his friend 
Wilber go to him, and, throwing his arm around 
his neck, entreat him to come forward to the al- 


it, he was always 
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tar as a subject of prayer. But so far was he 
from accepting the overture with his usual 
philosophical equanimity, that he threw the friend- 
ly arm from his neck with a precipitancy of man- 
ner that indicated any thing but gratitude for the 
attention hestowed upon him. For several days 
he was almost constantly saying or doing some- 
thing, for which his nice sense of propriety would 
oblige him soon after to apologize. He wanted 
to see religion prosper, but matters did not go on 
to suit him. Still, he could not keep away from 
the meetings; he must come and see what was 
being done. But then these altar devotions and 
humiliations were to him an insoluble mystery. 
How people could be saved there, in the way they 
professed to be, was something he could not un- 
derstand. At any rate he was too philosophical 
and calculating to be at all profited by any such 
expedient. The place for him to “obtain a hope” 
was his closet, where he could calmly read his 
Bible and cautiously introspect his own mental 
states and processes. If pressed at once to car- 
ry out his own plans, even this was little more 
acceptable to him than an invitation to the altar 
itself. Nothing suited him. He was, indeed, 
“like the troubled sea.” 

One evening the sermon was upon the cure of 
the blind man, spoken of in the ninth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. The great Teacher first anoint- 
ed the eyes of the poor man with “ clay and spit- 
tle,” a compound that seemed ill-suited to dis- 
eased optics; and then, as if to complete the 
climax of absurdities, directed him to go and 
wash the same diseased organ in the dirty waters 
of Siloam. All of this seemed much like an ut- 
ter outrage on human philosophy. The spiritu- 
ally blind Pharisee would be likely to say, that 
the man who could pay any attention to such un- 
reasonable prescriptions deserved to have no 
eyes all the rest of his days. But so thought not 
the patient. Faith in the great Teacher, disre- 
garding every philosophical objection, adopted 
the remedy; and the poor man was soon made to 
see. The simplicity of God's remedies is often 
offensive to the pride of man, but when faithfully 
applied they are always found effectual. All that 
is now said against the reasonableness of coming 
to the altar might have been urged with still 
greater propriety not only against the Savior's 
prescription, in the present case, but against 
washing in Jordan, as Naaman the leper was di- 
rected to do. But when God commands, it is 
our duty to obey, and not to cavil. Not only lit- 
tle means, but seemingly unsuitable means, in 
God’s hands, may achieve great and beneficent 
results. Such was the drift of the sermon. In 
view of the facts adduced, Tyler felt that his phi- 
losophy was sadly at fault, and at the proper time 





consented to be led forward to the altar by his 
friend Wilber. Still, he was by no means sub- 
dued. Though the judgment may have been in 
a measure convinced, the heart continued in a 
state of rebellion. At the close of the meeting 
he said with much tartness to the pastor, “There, 
Iam no better! I knew and told you it would do 
me no good.” A tender word was said in reply, 
when he was left to his own reflections. The 
next evening, contrary to our fears, he was again 
at the altar, but in a very different spirit. The 
stout-hearted philosopher was soon weeping like 
a stricken child. Adequately to describe the 
scene that followed, would be impossible. I 
am sure that the pure beings who minister before 
the throne seldom look down upon such a spec- 
tacle. The coincidences of the hour have prob- 
ably had few parallels in the history of the race. 
The day of eternity alone can fully disclose the 
glories of the scene. At any rate, I can now 
only allude to the individual case. 

Tyler had a godly sister with him in the Semi- 
nary, who was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and who was as remarkable for her mod- 
esty as she was for most other Christian graces. 
Such, however, was her solicitude for her own 
dear brother, and such the overwhelming influ- 
ences of the meeting, that, by some process which 
she was wholly unable to explain, she actually 
got within the rail, and there kneeling threw her 
arms around his neck. In that posture they 
both remained, weeping and praying, till the 
close of the service. When the meeting ended 
Tyler seemed too much overcome to give any ac- 
count of his spiritual sfatus, if indeed he had at 
the time any distinct perceptions of it himself. 
Unable to speak he retired to his room; from 
whence, however, at about three o'clock in the 
morning, he dispatched his friend Wilber to the 
parsonage with the message that “all was well.” 
Whether this were the mere offspring of irrepress- 
ible emotion, or whether he thought the intelli- 
gence would cause the pastor to sleep more re- 
freshingly during the rest of the night, it would 
be difficult to say. At any rate, however unu- 
sual, it was by no means an unpleasant disturb- 
ance at the parsonage. 

Tyler was now a new creature. His whole 
moral being had undergone a surprising trans- 
formation. He no longer lived unto himself, but 
to Him who died for him, and rose again. The 
story of the blind man seemed ever after to have 
a kind of talismanic power over him. He said 
to the writer, soon after that memorable night, 
“Tf I ever see you hereafter, to the end of life, 
and do not refer to ‘the blind man healed,’ take 
it: for granted that I have backslidden.” But he 
always did refer to it, making it a part of his in- 
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variable salutation, till declining health led him 
In this, 


however, he was totally unsuccessful, and hasten- 


to seek restoration in a southern clime. 


ed homeward with a hope that he might at least 
die in the midst of his much-loved domestic circle. 
Here also he failed. He died among strangers, 
but fell exulting in the 
Healer. And now his then youthful friend, Perlee 
B. Wilber, who has since been permitted to make 


blind man’s almighty 


his mark upon many an immortal mind, serving 
God and his generation, has gone to the same 
blissful world. Who can doubt that, recognizing 
each other there, they have interchanged trans- 
porting congratulations? Ay, and who can 
doubt that, from their lofty dwelling-place, they 
have often looked back upon the starting-point 
in their upward course? 

O, the religion of the cross is not a cunningly- 
devised fable! J¢ is—it 1s a glorious reality! 
Let every reader of the Repository try it. What 
it has done for even the most gifted minds, it will 
do for the humblest. To all it will be not only a 
comfort through life, but an unfailing passport to 
the skies, 


BERANGER, THE POET OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


FTER all we say of great Miltons and great 
Homers, the lyrist is the truest poet. It is 
not when Poesy, like the eagle, mounts heaven- 
ward, beyond the view of common men, that she 
fulfills her glorious mission; it is rather, when, 
angel-like, she stoops from the battlements of 
heaven to the abode of the poor man, cheering 
his dreary lot with her celestial melody; it is 
when she holds to the eyes of the toil-worn her 
magic prism, clothing his dull surroundings with 
the hues of romance. Her mission is to place 
in the poor man’s hand the true alchymical 
philosopher’s stone, that makes golden all the 
baser metals of life. Song, therefore, while it 
was the earliest, is the truest form of poetry. 
Though the subject of this article wrote noth- 
ing but songs, and songs of the simplest kind, 
yet we claim for him, and on that account, a high 
place as a poet. He was preéminently the “ poet 
of the people” 
His father was a grocer’s clerk, remarkable 
only for his persistent claiming of nobility, which 
led him to retain, or, as his son intimates, insert 
the particle “de” in his name, as an evidence of 
his title to aristocracy. This scion of nobility 
unfortunately was overcome by the charms of a 
little doll-faced milliner, that passed his door to 
her work every morning. He demandéd her 








hand from her father, an old tailor, and the gro- 








cer’s clerk and milliner, for a while, at least, for. 
got their nobility, in their short-lived happiness, 
- Happily for the poet the father and mother 
separated at the end of six months of jarring 
discord. We say happily, for with his father’s 
training Beranger would have been an idle aspi- 
rant for nobility; with his mother’s instruction, he 
would have been, to use his own word, a “ musk- 
lozenge.” The world trained him better than 
his parents could have done, and he succeeded 
in proving his title to the nobility of genius, the 
only aristocracy of birth. 

Pierre Jean de Beranger was born in the house 
of his maternal grandfather, August 17, 1780 
His grandfather, whom he always mentions af- 
fectionately, took charge of him till he was nine 
years of age. We do not exaggerate when we 
say that these nine years fixed his destiny. With 
Herder, he might have said: “ My whole life is 
but the interpretation of the oracles of my child- 
hood.” His place of birth was the only place 
where he could properly be born; his cireum- 
stances were the most appropriate that we can 
conceive of as surrounding the infancy of the 
poet of the people. It was fitting that Burns 
d first see the light among the banks and 
braes of Scotland. Had he been born any where 
else in the world, it would not have been Burns. 
It was essential to his destiny that he should be 
a plow-boy. We never contemplate the Reformer 
of Wittemberg with half the interest in any other 
situation that we do when we see him wandering 


shoul 


through the streets of Eisenach and Magdeburg, 
singing Christmas carols and asking for bread 
for the love of God. Hugh Miller would have 
been entirely out of place had he been born any 
where else than among the hills of Cromarty. 
What a beautiful prefaee to the life of the great 
geologist was his stone-mason life, hammering 
from morn till eve the pre-adamite rocks, and 
gazing with boyish wonder on those hieroglyphics, 
vastly older than those of Egypt or Assyria, 
which he himself should read to a listening 
world. There was a like appropriateness in the 
life of Beranger. As we have said, he could not 
have been born out of Paris, consistently with 
his destiny. ’Twas not banks and braes, or 
beauteous rivers that should employ his muse. It 
was nature in man to which he was destined to 
give a tongue, and, what is more, it was nature 
in downtrodden man. How propitious, then, 
were his surroundings! His father a grocers 
clerk, his mother a milliner, his first landscape 
a tailor-shop! The grocer’s clerks, the milliners, 
the tailors, of this great throbbing heart of Enu- 
rope were to find utterance in his songs. He 
was to be the Hugh Miller of these lower strata, 


this “Old Red Sandstone” formation ote 
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How appropriately did his life begin at the bottom 
of the quarry! The bard of revolution needed 
to be cradled in the crater of the revolutionary 
voleano. ; 

In illustration we may cite an incident of his 
childhood. After nine years in Paris, then ina 
state of revolutionary effervescence, we find him 
at a boarding-school in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Here one day in July he hears the wild ery of 
the populace “Ala Bastile! 4 la Bastile!” Stand- 
ing on the roof of the school building, the little 
Beranger sees the mad torrent of humanity, a 
roaring Niagara of revolution, pour down the 
streets of Paris toward the Bastile. He watches 
the wild surges of popular fury dash against that 
sheltering rock of despotism. With a joyful 
heart he hears the shout, “ The people have taken 
the Bastile.” That great scene, that first act in 
the mammoth tragedy of revolution, photographed 
itself on the susceptible heart of young Beranger 
and made him a republican for life. 

We find him next almost abandoned by his par- 
ents, in the care of a pious Catholic aunt at 
Peronne. But the poet of the people must have 
tutors. The dull ushers of the school at Peronne 
were not to be the only instructors of one who 
was to play so important a part in life. His des- 
tiny demanded that he should have a master. 
He found a great one. About the time that Vol- 
taire’s exhumed remains were borne in posthu- 
mous triumph through Paris, the writings of Vol- 
We 
shudder at the thought of Voltairé’s writings in 
the hands of youth, and well we may. But in 
our abhorrence of his blasphemous infidelity, we 
should not forget that, politically, Voltaire was 
the friend of the people. 
in his works, but there are also some stalks of 
golden wheat. Alas, that the wheat alone was 
not sown in France! Alas, that the vile tares 
should take root in the mind of Beranger, and be 
reproduced in some of his immortal lyrics! But 
it was not all good that our poet got from Vol- 
taire. 

About this time M. Ballue de Ballenglise, a 
member of the convention from Peronne, started 
his political free school in his native place. In 
the mimic convention of the school, Beranger 
was chosen president, and he who afterward 
shrunk from publicity, might then have been 
seen haranguing his little convention in favor of 
revolutionary principles. 

From the free academy he goes into the great 
high-school whence have graduated so many illus- 
trious men—the printing-oflice. It was while hold- 


taire were molding the mind of Beranger. 


There are many tares 


| lican song-writer. 





in French prosody and other necessary branches, 
thus rendering himself illustrious by helping a 
genius to reach his goal. 

Some young men, without having half the ad- 
vantages of Beranger, graduate. His education 
had been a grand one so far, fora French repub- 
He had learned patriotism at 
the fall of the Bastile; »hilosophy, of Voltaire; 
politics, in the school at Peronne, and poetry in 
a printing-office! Truly, he was entitled to a di- 
ploma. But he lacked yet one lesson, and to gain 
that his destiny carried him back to Paris. 

His father, from having been successively, with 
true Yankee adaptability, a grocer’s clerk, a no- 
tary, and a steward, has risen to the dignity of a 
banker, and sends for his long-neglected son. He 
is so pleased with him that he predicts that he 
will one day be a great banker, and immediately 
places him at the head of the bank, and goes to 
work to remove the republican notions from his 
mind. This is no very easy task, but as the no- 
bility of the family is at stake, the father is 
very persevering and the son is very obstinate. 
Beranger, though but seventeen years old, was 
very successful in all his financial operations. 
His father’s position as banker for the royal- 
ists, through whom money was remitted to the 
conspirators from London, made his position 
peculiarly valuable to him as furnishing him the 
means of becoming acquainted with the fallen 
and profligate nobility, who, after the restoration, 
became the chief butts of his ridicule. This last 
lesson having been learned, his pen now began 
its republican work. 

Bankers make very poor poets. Rogers and 

Roscoe doubtless owe their second-rate position 
in literature to their occupation. Ittahes a Grub- 
street garret and the pangs of hunger to make a 
poet of the first quality. Happily for Beranger 
his father failed, else, instead of writing songs, 
he might have spent his life in stock speculation 
an the Bourse. 

Let us pass over the three years passed in a 
garret in the Boulevard St. Martin—three years 
of “hope long deferred” and heart-sickness, in- 
creased by the dread of the conscription—three 
years in which his food was bread and cheese. 
Let us come to the time when Lucien Bonaparte 
drew him from his misery. We will let him tell 
his own story. We translate from his Auto- 
biography: 

“The gold watch and some other débris of our 
transient opulence were already pawned at the 
Mont de Piélé; my wardrobe was eomposed of 
three old shirts, that a friendly hand wearied 


ing the composing-stick that he first manifested | itself in mending, a thin overcoat, quite thread- 


his poetic talent; and his enlightened employer, 
with a printer’s generosity, gave him instruction 


| 





bare, a pair of pantaloons with holes at the knees, 
and a pair of boots, which completed my despair, 
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for in cleaning them I found some new rent every 
morning. At this time I sent a letter to M. Lu- 
cien Bonaparte with four or five hundred lines of 
poetry, not revealing this attempt to any one 
after so many failures. Two days passed and no 
answer. . . . That night I dreamed of the 
postman. But when I awoke, farewell illusions! 
there lay the ragged boots, and the grandson of a 
tailor had to patch his old pantaloons. Needle 
in hand, I was meditating some very misanthropic 
verses, when the porter entered in breathless 
haste, giving me a letter. Rhymes, needle, pan- 
taloons were all dropped. I was so excited I 
could n't open the letter. At last I opened it. 
The senator, Lucien Bonaparte, had read my 
verses and wished to see me! Let young poets 
similarly situated imagine my joy and describe it 
if they can. It was not fortune that was before 
my eyes then, it was glory. I wept and praised 
God, whom I have never forgotten in moments of 
prosperity.” 

The patronage of the Emperor's brother se- 
cured him a pension of a thousand francs— 
about two hundred and fifty dollars—per annum. 
Even during the exile of the amiable Lucien, his 
friendship procured Beranger employment in the 
University. This saved him from poverty, but it 
was not till after his election to the Caveau, in 
1815, that his reputation as a chansonnier was 
established on a firm basis. And after his songs 
were in great demand and were a source of great 
profit to his publishers, he steadily refused any 
compensation from the journals in which they 
appeared, thinking it not rightto receive pay, he 
said, for that which it gave him so much pleasure 
to make. 

Beranger’s songs are a strange olla-podrida 
of humor, wit, pathos, patriotism, and sarcasm. 
He is, in one sense, the Hood of French litera- 
ture. Yet he is more joyous than Hood., He 
not only makes you laugh at his witticisms, but 
he laughs also. If there were no wit in his 
songs, you would be compelled to laugh out of 
pure sympathy. On almost every page the mer- 
rr face of the little Frenchman laughs at you. 
With him, as with Hood, humor is nearly allied 
to pathos, and if you laugh heartily with him in 
“Te Roi d’ Yvetét,” or “ Le Pétit Homme Gris,” 
you must weep with him in “ Mon Ame” and “Le 
Vieux Sergent.” 

His satire is intensely bitter. It is true he 
laughs the same merry laugh, right in the face 
of despotism, but with the laugh there is a with- 
ering sneer of hatred and defiance. He shoots 
no blank cartridges. The Bourbons felt that 
when he put his satirical songs into the lips of 
all France, he was terribly in earnest. 

But whether he laughs, or cries, or sneers, pat- 





riotism is his ruling passion. The glory of 
France and the liberty of the people are the bur- 
den of every song. He was the first chanson- 
nier whom the critics ever styled a poet, and he 
first received the title from the Edinburgh Review, 
in 1821. The celebrated Benjamin Constant 
says: “ Beranger aims only to write a song, but 
he unwittingly reaches the highest flights of 
poesy.” 

We need not say that he hated Jesuitism. No 
man ever yet loved humanity without hating it. 
It is a mortifying fact that French republicans, 
and Beranger among them, sometimes sneered at 
Christianity. We think, however, with Lamar- 
tine, that the responsibility of their infidelity 
rested chiefly on other shoulders. Intelljgent 
men are apt to think with Sydney Smith, that 
Romanism is a system of flexions and genuflex- 
ions, postures and impostures. But this Roman- 
ism the French republicans mistook for Chris- 
tianity. 

Beranger was one of the few men who came 
on the stage of action just at the right time 
About the time he became generally known as a 
song-writer-the Restoration took place, and never 
did satirist have a finer theme than he found in 
the fossilized royalty of the Bourbons and the 
feudal nobility. In the quarter of a century of 
their absence France had made gigantic strides 
forward, and now the Restoration was rubbing its 
eyes, in a Rip Van Winkle way, while Beranger 
and his comrades laughed at its perplexity. 

In 1815 he gathered his fugitive pieces for the 
first time into a volume. Though most of these 
pieces were written under the empire and had lit- 
tle to do with the Bourbons, yet some of them 
were very objectionable to the government. “We 
ean forgive much to the author of the Roi @ 
Yvetét,” said Louis XVIII. This song was a 
satire on Bonaparte. 

In 1821 he thought best to publish again. One 
reason he assigns for publishing was that he 
thought such a bold move would encourage the 
liberal party, then very much disheartened. But 
his chief reason was that the government con- 
tinued to him his little employment in the Uni- 
versity in order to prevent his issuing his fugitive 
songs, which were already felt keenly, in a vol- 
ume. Nothing would make him publish more 
certainly than to forbid him todoit. Well know- 
ing the consequences, he issued 11,500 copies of 
his works in two volumes. In order to do this 
he plunged himself in debt; and that, too, while 
many of his timid friends were deserting him. 
The whole edition was taken immediately, and 
Beranger was deprived of his petty clerkship. 

Then came the prosecution. The government 
concentrated all its powers to crush one poor 
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chansonnier. The court-rooms were densely 
packed, grave judges were lifted in at the win- 
dows, and the witty prisoner had to assure the 
crowd that the performance could not go on with- 
out him, before an avenue could be opened for 
him to reach the bar. By the merest legal quib- 
ble he escaped a long imprisonment, but was 
fined 500 francs and imprisoned three months. 
The folly of the government was complete. But 
the French government is not the only one that 
has advertised books in that manner. 

But while the government was circulating Be- 
ranger’s poems, he was congratulating himself 
on his comfortable quarters in the prison of St. 
Pelagie. “I had,” says he, “a warm chamber, 
wholesome and well-furnished, whereas I had just 
come from lodgings destitute of furniture and 
exposed to all the inconveniences of cold and 
thaw; without frying-pan and without chimney, 
and where, for more than forty years, I had noth- 
ing but ice-water in winter for any purpose and 
an old blanket in which I wrapped myself, in the 
long winter nights, when I wished to scrawl some 
verses. Often have I said since, ‘that prison 
has spoiled me.’ ” 

The year 1828 found him again in prison, and 
this time for nine months, with a thousand francs 
of fine to pay, for having issued a fourth volume 
of his marvelous songs. That old prison of La 
Force was a place of triumph to him, and his 
songs and imprisonment had no one knows how 
much influence in producing the overthrow of 
| Charles X, which occurred soon after. 

After the Revolution of 1830 he lived in his 
| usual retirement, and did not publish again till 
1848, and then only ten songs. His manner of 
living was always very simple, his furniture was 
plain to coarseness, and his dress of the material 
commonly used by the poorer classes. His hat 
was broad-brimmed, and his whole dress resem- 
bled that of a Protestant pastor. His income, 
from the sale of his books and an annuity left 
him by a friend, must have been considerable. 
But he was generous to prodigality. There are 
hundreds who were indebted to him for assistance 
in times of need, and sometimes that assistance 
was extended through years. He was commonly 
called in Paris, “ good man, Beranger.” 

After the Revolution of 1848 he was importuned 
to share in some of the spoils of victory. But he 
| did not want office; all he asked was not to be 
| drawn from his seclusion. The electors of the 
| department of the Seine determined to send him 
| to represent them in the National Assembly. He 
| immediately wrote them an affecting letter, im- 
| 
| 
| 
| 











ploring them to allow him to die in the seclusion 


in which he had lived. He reminds them that | 


he had often refused a desk in the Academy, and 





for the same reasons. In spite of his remon- 
strance, two hundred and four thousand, four 
hundred and seventy-one voices, says Perrotin, 
responded that there was no name in all France 
more popular than that of Beranger. He took 
his seat reluctantly, and, at the first opportunity, 
tendered his resignation to the Assembly. But 
the Assembly, with whom he was as popular as 
with the people, refused to accept it. He now 
had recourse to supplication, and wrote another 
letter, begging them, as he said, “with clasped 
hands,” to permit him to retire to his much-loved 
seclusion. He reminds them that this is the first 
favor he has ever asked of his country. They 
yielded to his importunities, and the old man was 
never again urged to leave private life. He was 
right. A man who makes good songs does not 
necessarily make good laws. 

There is but one more record to make. In 
July, 1857, the poet of the people died, as he had 
lived, the foe of the tyrant, the idol of the people. 
For more than half a century he has been the 
bard of the French people. Under the consulate, 
under the empire, under two Bourbon dynasties, 
under the republic, and again under the empire, 
during the most eventful period of French his- 
tory, he has made the songs of the nation. Here 
is your real emperor of the French. A Jacobin 
mob sweeps away the ancient throne of the Bour- 
bons, foreign armies crush the illustrious throne 
of a Bonaparte, but Beranger has “the only 
throne which no revolution shakes and no time 
decays, in the hearts of men.” 

He was seventy-seven years of age when he 
died. He expressed a desire to be buried as a 
poor man. The government construed this into 
a wish that there might be no demonstration of 
the people at his funeral, and accordingly he was 
followed to the grave by one hundred thousand 
imperial troops! And the people whom he loved, 
and for whom he labored and suffered, the people 
who idolized him, could only look on, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, and reflect that after all the strug- 
gles for liberty that Beranger had seen and taken 
part in, they had only exchanged masters. Such 
is republicanism without. Christianity. 

He had faults, but we will be charitable. His 
songs are infected with the immorality so prev- 
alent in all French literature. Neither his songs 
nor his life are worthy of imitation in all points, 
but he receives no more than his just meed of 
praise when we say, he loved his fellow-men. 


———--*ee——__—_—_ 


Untess Christianity be viewed and felt in a 
high and comprehensive way, how large a portion 
of our intellectual and moral nature does it leave 
without object and action! 
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HUMAN LONGEVITY. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


SECOND PAPER. 


- fe previous article I endeavored to illustrate 
two important conditions of health and a long 
life. Those conditions were temperance in food 
and drink, and a sufficient amount of pure air 
The discussion of the same gen- 
eric subject is now resumed. 

Another important condition of human lon- 
gevity is physical exercise. According to the 
Scriptures, it is the will of God that man should 
perspire while earning his daily bread; and ex- 
perience shows that this divine ordinance is not 
unphilosophic, but is just as it should be. If 
you would have the best relish for food, you can 
get it; but you will have to sweat for it. Just 
over the entrance of the true way through the 
years, it should seem that God had posted the 
words, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” There are other ways through life; but 
in this one only shall you and I do best to go 
right on. 

A tree does not depend for health on the ex- 
ertion of its limbs and its trunk. It grows 
strong, though, during all its summers, its body 
remains in statu quo. But, in respect to bodily 
exercise, men are not like trees. A man can 
not be healthy, unless he often moves from one 
spot to another, and shakes his blood into his 
muscles. 

We all would do well frequently to walk many 
miles, and to become able to run, at least, a sin- 
gle mile. Our tongues aside, we of this age are 
not remarkable “running institutions.” Who of 
us can run far, like a man? In one respect, 
nearly all of us have the failing of the Irish sol- 
dier—our hearts are bold as a lion, but we have 
very cowardly legs. 

It is painful to think how frail the bodies of 


for the lungs. 


men and women are, in this day. One writer 
goes so far as to assert that there are no men 


and women nowadays. He says they all died 
about seventy or eighty years ago, and left no 
heirs. Their places have been usurped by ladies 
and gentlemen. 

For want of sufficient physical exercise, the 
student’s bones become soft and his lungs weak. 
He returns home, and his mother is alarmed in 
view of what she ignorantly supposes to be the 
effect of her son’s intense mental activity. She 
observes that it is almost a day's work for him to 
drive the saw twice through a stick of hard wood, 
and that after chasing the pig out of the yard, 
he suffers exceedingly from shortness of breath. 
“My poor boy!” says the good old woman, “ your 





studies have nearly ruined your health. They are 
You should 
not pursue them further. Do come into the 
house, and keep your body and mind as quiet as 
possible.” 

That mother does not know that her son’s fee- 
bleness is the result of bodily inactivity, and that 
by following her advice his bones can not but 
become softer and his lungs weaker. 

Every person should daily put his body to tests. 
We have too much distrust of our limbs.* We 
ride too much. We are ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing between two towns. We seem very likely to 
become as indolent and weak as the inhabitants 


breaking your constitution all down, 


of Peru are said to be, of whom it takes two per- 
sons to drive a single horse—one to hold the 
reins and the other to say whoa. Is it strange 
that we do not live long? 

The Irish women are the most hale women in 
America, because they cheerfully use their feet a 
good deal, bear burdens on their heads, and 
cook, and wash, and sweep, and sweat for the ten 
thousand of our women whom fashionable inac- 
tivity has made delicate and frail. These ten 
thousand women early lose their bloom, and be- 
come the subjects of a multitude of infirmities 
which they might never have suffered, and which 
cause them to look on this life as only a pilgrim- 
age of pain and sorrow. Alas, that all women 
do not see before it is too late! 
beautiful is the cheek which health has rounded 
off, and to which the sun has given a tinge of 
rich brown, than the cheek which cultivated dis- 
ease has wasted and which silly vanity has paint- 
ed! But it is reasonable to presume that the 
time is not far hence when those abuses which 
fashion has induced so many of our women to 
commit on themselves, smoothly commending 
them as essential to true symmetry of form, will 
allhave come toanend. The philosophic classes 
can not but succeed in their manly endeavors to 
correct these abuses. Have they not already per- 
suaded hundreds of the gentler sex to renounce 
the false notions of beauty imposed on their 
minds by fashion? Rely on it, the day will come, 
though it may seem to tarry, when the young 
woman who makes herself sickly, thinking she is 
making herself more fair—who does not, by some 
kind of physical exercise, daily stir her gentle 
blood into her cheeks, and cause her lungs to 
breathe strongly and sweetly from the depths of 
her bosom, will have no noble lover in all her 
days; will live disheartened by deferred hopes 
and miscarried expectations; and will, perhaps, 
never have a very good opportunity of marrying. 


How much more 





* It is evident that villagers and city residents are 
here chiefly referred to. 
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The clergy are another class, in America, that 
do not live as long as they might. And the rea- 
They do not act sufficiently in 
body. They are not often enough in the woods, 
preaching to the trees. God has called every 
clergyman to walk, to run, to hunt, to fish, to 


sons are obvious. 


climb, to swim, to use the hoe, to use the mat- 
tock, to use the saw, and to split knotty sticks of 
wood, as well as to perform the duties of a pastor. 
I shall be pardoned for thinking that there are 
many ministers who ought to have the fever and 
ague, occasionally, They need it to give them 
physical exercise. It is generally known that 
there is a good deal of power in this disease to 
shake a man. 

Of all the professions, surely that of the 
preacher demands the most healthy men; and 
who will deny that it affords ample scope for the 
preservation of manly vigor and bloom? I do 
not see why all the appropriate efforts which the 
preacher makes in the pulpit should not strength- 

‘ I do not 
see why he may not have a good stomach. Cer- 
tain it is that the ablest preachers of this day 
are hale persons, who wear cravats like the cra- 
vats of laymen, and keep people wondering how 


en his lungs rather than weaken them. 


they can prepare such sermons and still have 
ruddy faces and a sweet breath. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, in his excellent and fas- 
cinating History of Methodism, speaks of one of 
Wesley's early coadjutors—a zealous preacher of 
the name of Thomas, who was needlessly a self- 
He perhaps never laughed after the 
He was 


martyr. 
commencement of his public ministry. 
accustomed to rise at four o'clock in the mprn- 
ing, and to pore over his books till a late hour of 
the night. When advised to take more sleep, he 
used to reply, “Should a man rob God?” He 
was apparently “not aware,” says Dr. Stevens, 
“that his extreme self-denial was the most ef- 
fectual robbery of God, by the abbreviation of 
his usefulness and life.” 

Tt must be conceded that men and women of 
condition, in England, are generally excellent ex- 
emplars to many classes of Americans, in respect 
to bodily exercise. Mr. Emerson, in his “ Eng- 
lish Traits””—a book well worthy to be carefully 
perused by every intelligent reader on either side 
of the ocean—tells us that those men and women 
walk with infatuation, that each season turns out 
the aristocracy into the country, to shoot and 
fish, that the more vigorous run out of the island 
to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and 
Australia, to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by 
harpoon, by lasso, with dog, with horse, with ele- 
phant, or with dromedary, all the game that is in 
nature. The consequence of this physical activ- 
ity is, that the classes referred to have, as the 





same author assures us, great vigor of body and 
endurance, are bigger than the Americans, are 
round, ruddy, and handsome, exhibiting uncor- 
rupt youth in the face of manhood, so that if in 
every efficient man there is first a fine animal, in 
the English race it is of the best breed, a wealthy, 
juicy, broad-chested creature, steeped in all and 
good cheer, and a little overloaded by his flesh. 
What a contrast to our hundreds of lean, pale, 
and coughing fellow-citizens that stay within 
doors too much! “It was,’ says Mr. Emerson, 
“fan odd proof of this impressive energy, that, in 
my lectures, I hesitated to read, and threw out for 
its impertinence many a disparaging phrase, 
which I had been accustomed to spin, about poor, 
thin, unable mortals—so much had the fine 


“physique and the personal vigor of this robust 


race worked on my imagination.” 

But another condition of human longevity is 
& proper amount of mental activity. A man 
may think either too intensely or too feebly for 
the good of his body. The person who assigns 
to his thinking powers no difficult tasks, can not 
but have a weak brain. We are taught by the 
physiologist that the organ of the mind gains 
strength by the exercise of the mental faculties, 
and is impaired by the inactivity of those facul- 
ties. We know that our limbs are enfeebled by 
disuse, and made strong by habitual exertion. 
By daily swinging a heavy hammer, a man can 
change his soft and slim right arm into a 
club of muscles. If, as the ancient Milo is said 
to have undertaken to do, you should daily carry 
a calf, you would be able, when the calf should 
become an ox, to shoulder and carry the ox. 
Now, the brain, since it is an organized part of 
man, becomes more and more strong, in conse- 
quence of frequent and suitable exercise, accord- 
ing to the same law by which the blacksmith’s 
arm is strengthened, or by which Milo gained ro- 
bustness in his shoulders, The greatest thinkers 
have rarely the headache. We say of some men, 
that they are strong-headed—too much so to be 
in danger of brain-fever or of becoming intoxi- 
cated. It is recorded that Sir Astley Cooper 
once examined the head of a young man who 
had been brought to him with a fractured skull. 
At first he found the pulsation of the brain to be 
regular and slow. But in a short time the young 
man was agitated by some opposition to his 
wishes, and immediately the blood came with in- 
creased force to his brain, and the pulsation 
therein was frequent and violent. This instance 
shows that the operations of the mind give exer- 
cise to the mind’s organ. It must, of course, be 
admitted, that the brain is liable to be over-exer- 
cised. Excessive mental action always results in 
an excessive excitement of the cerebral organ, 
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In such cases, the blood and the nervous influ- 
ence which are needed in other parts of the sys- 
The ex- 
cess may, indeed, be so great as sadly to impair 
the organ of the mind. Students often suffer 
extremely in consequence of undue application 
to their books. Their minds become confused, 
and they leave their rooms in discouragement. 


tem, are spent on the over-acted brain. 


But, after spending some time exercising their 
limbs and iungs in the free air, they become pre- 
pared again for successful mental work. The 
change of occupation gives the brain time for re- 
cuperation, and the system time to provide a 
fresh supply of decarbonized blood to be a stim- 
ulus to renewed cerebral action. 

In infancy the brain is little more than a mass 
of pulp. Itis thenin a very imperfect state. The 
operations of the mind, if not precociously intense, 
tend to give it that motion or exercise which pre- 
vents disease. It becomes, at length, the brain 
of youth. Itis then more solid than it was, but 
less solid than it will be. ‘“ Youth,” says Roche- 
foucault, “is continual intoxication. It is the 
fever of reason.” This beautiful fever—the re- 
sult of the mysterious connection between the 
growing mind and the growing brain—gradually 
passes away. Any thing like sad thoughtfulness 
is unfitting to a boy. We look, in boys, for light- 
ness of spirits. A melancholy lad is a spectacle 
from which the philosopher turns off his eyes with 
asigh. He knows that the little fellow’s mind has 
become too much for his brain. I do not like 
the fondness for books which is manifested by 
some children, making them bright-eyed objects 
of special praise to their fathers and mothers. 
It is the sadder class of such juvenile thinkers 
that Mr. Holmes, in one of his breakfast-table 
papers, likens to “ beautiful, blushing, half-grown 
fruit that falls before its time because its core is 
gnawed out.” A boy is not in his best health un- 
less he has the fever of reason. “ Here,” says 
the inimitable Professor, “is a boy that’loves to 
run, swim, kick foot-balls, turn somersets, make 
faces, whittle, fish, tear his clothes, coast, shoot, 
fire crackers, blow squash ‘tooters,’ cut his 
name on fences, read about Robinson Crusoe and 
Sinbad the Sailor, eat the widest angled slices of 
pie and untold cakes and candies, crack nuts 
with his back teeth and bite out the better part 
of another boy's apple with his front ones, turn 
up coppers, ‘stick’ knives, call names, throw 
stones, knock off hats, set mouse-traps, chalk 
door-steps, ‘cut behind’ any thing on wheels or 
runners, whistle through his teeth, ‘holler’ fire! 
on slight evidence, run after soldiers, patronize 
an engine company, or, in his own words, ‘blow 
for tub No. 11,’ or whatever it may be—is 
not that a pretty nice sort of a boy, though he 





has not got any thing the matter with him that 
takes the taste of this world out?” 

In middle age, the organ of the thinking powers 
has a determinate structure—the consistency of 
manly development. It is then more abundantly 
supplied with blood than any other organ in the 
whole body. It has a strength corresponding in 
some manner to the strength which the mind has 
acquired. But suitable and sufficient mental oc- 
cupation is still indispensable to the continuance 
of the health of this organ. The limbs of a man 
will become diseased unless he frequently uses 
them; and, in respect to exercise, as with a man’s 
limbs, so with his brain. See how heroism be- 
came peevish, despondent, and weak on lonely St. 
Helena island, where it was doomed to remain, 
having no adequate incentives to mental exer- 
tion! Dr. Young relates, that on one occasion, 
while he was taking a stroll with Dean Swift, the 
Dean staid behind the company, and was found 
gazing intently at the top of a lofty elm, the head 
of which had been blasted by a thunderbolt. “I 
shall be like that tree,” said Swift; “I shall die 
first at the top.” How many men and women 
have died first at the top! The indolent person 
can not have a healthy brain, nor can the pris- 
oner. Who ever lived long without scope for 
mental activity? If Paul, instead of being sen- 
tenced to decapitation, had been condemned to 
close confinement, for the residue of his life, in 
the Mammertine at Rome, it were unphilosophic 
to think he would have lived a great while. When 
the mind either renounces vigorous employment 
or is deprived of it, then the brain begins to de- 
cay. Do you look for instances of extraordinary 
longevity among the beggars of the world? Do 
you find the aristocracy that values the cushion 
of ease more highly than the hard seat of thought, 
to be physically very tenacious of life? He that 
has a feeble mind has a feeble brain; and he 
that has a mighty mind, but does not exert it, is 
like the gloomy tree to which Swift pointed—he 
has begun to die in his head! 

Many persons, by abruptly and unphilosophic- 
ally retiring from business, impair their brains 
and abridge their lives. When a man goes among 
the roses, saying to himself, “Long time have I 
worked; henceforth I shall rest,” then the roses 
and the soft wind which caresses them become 
unfriendly to him. He tires of nature. He lan- 
guishes in the daylight and moans in the dark- 
ness. Now he is fretful, and 


“« Now drooping, woeful man like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love.” 


There is a disease called hypochondriasis. It 
is sometimes represented as a disorder of the sen- 
sibilities. That it is attended by such disorder, 
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no one can reasonably doubt. Its chief symptom 
“Sometimes,” said one 
of Richard Cecil's friends, who seems to have been 
afflicted with this malady—“ sometimes such deep 
depression seizes me, that I can scarcely bear 
myself; sometimes such irritability, and at others 
such terror that I feel as if my senses were 
going.” 

The sufferer from hypochondriasis can not tell 
the wretchedness which all day long wastes his 
spirits and exhausts his desire of life. In Shak- 
speare’s phrase, “he receives comfort like cold 
porridge.” No words you can say to him in 
respect to his experience, will aiford him the 
slightest relief. By conversing with him on his 
melancholy, you feed it. Hence, it was Dr. John- 
son's advice to Boswell, who, as well as the Doc- 
tor himself, suffered much from morbid dejection, 
never to speak of it, either to his friends or in 
company. 

It is no trivial part of the misery of the hypo- 
chondriae, that he thinks his own case so far from 
either any match in deplorableness, or any worse 
instance of painful and gloomy decline. “I have 
known a father,” says Dr. Brigham, “in whom I 
could discover no disease, regardless of the sick- 
ness and approaching death of a child, constantly 
saying that his own case was more severe and 
alarming.” 

I think that the dreadful tenacity of the dis- 
ease we are considering can be adequately ex- 
plained only by supposing that the brain itself— 
that great center from which issue the telegraphic 
wires of the will—has, for a considerable period 
of time, been diseased. This opinion corresponds 
with the declarations of eminent physicians, “The 
disease,” says Dr. Dunglison, “is unquestionably 
encephalic, and it is in the encephalon that we 
ought to look for the morbid appearances.” 

The cause of the malady may, perhaps, be 
found in some long-nursed grief, or in some sud- 
den shock received by the finer feelings of the 
soul. But, in the greater number of instances, 
it may undoubtedly be found in a defect of men- 
tal exercise. It is easy to become a hypochon- 
driac. Say to yourself that you have done work 
enough, then retire from the scenes amid which 
you have for years been busy and hale, then try 
to pasture your everlasting nature on the pleas- 
ures of eating, drinking, chatting, loitering, and 
sleeping, and the awful malady which destroys 
the love of life will diffuse its poison through 
your brain. Or, cultivate for a considerable time 
any one of the sorrows which depress you, and 
that sorrow will draw evil blood to the seat of 
your mind, and will impair the battery from which 
issue the wires of your will. I find on record the 
instance of a generous and fine Englishman who 


is a woeful despondence. 








once wrested a pistol from the hand of his own 
brother, while that brother was in the act of 
shooting him. He found the pistol doubly 
charged with bullets. So shocked were his sen- 
sibilities by what his eyes had beheld, that with 
horror and disgust he ever afterward kept him- 
self secluded from human society, not allowing 
even his own children to visit him.* 

Every severe affliction necessarily infects the 
brain, unless it is counteracted by temperament, 
by resoluteness, or by diversion. The disappoint- 
ed lover experiences, for a time, the misery of 
the hypochondriac. But if he timely learns to 
suffer and be strong, his brain will not become 
sick from his disheartenment. It is well that 
when our sensibilities are lacerated, we can, in a 
measure, prevent those swells of emotion which 
would keep the wound unhealed. But, alas! how 
few sufferers from the cause just mentioned are 
disposed to act the part of physicians to their 
own torn and bleeding hearts! There are gentle 
hypochondriacs, deceived young women, who, like 
Stella and Vanessa, fade, languish, and die, in 
the forenoon of life. They pass out of the world, 
softly; and people suppose the cause of their 
early decline and death to be chiefly physical. 
But O, what pain of soul wore away the health 
of those cheerless maidens! How, in the twi- 
light of the sunny day, did each one of them sit 
or wander, miserable and alone! And how did 
each one of them sigh amid the flowers which 
brought to mind the blissful beginnings of her 
early but ill-fated love, her long-continued but 
misplaced confidence! 

I know I should speak with too much auster- 
ity, were I to say that the fair-haired, youthful 
woman who allows herself to become melan- 
choly and sickly, in consequence of unreturned 
affection, is weak of intellect. Of what avail to 
many a fading maiden, deserted by the one on 
whom she has lavished her wealth of fond feel- 
ings, would be the advice to repair, by resolute- 
ness, by diversion, or by some other means, her 
broken heart? Of what avail to Vanessa was 
Swift's warning against her determination to se- 
clude herself from the world, and his anxious en- 
deavors to persuade that sorrowing girl to seek 
society and divert her mind in every way she 
could? Woman’s heart is not like man’s, 


“You ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph broke 
On your dim, weary eye; not yours the face, 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and duly as heaven’s light 
Was there to greet his wakening! You ne’er smoothed 





* See Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 
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His couch; ne’er sung him to his rosy rest; 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance; pressed your lip to his, 
When fever parched it; hushed his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 

No! these are woman’s tasks!” 


Woman finds it the most difficult of all things to 


wean her faithful passion from its long-cherished 


and long-trusted object, how fickle soever or how 
treacherous soever that object may have proved. 
Ah, what fidelity is hers! What grief is that 
with which she continues to live over the hours 
of the doomed attachment which once made her 
evenings so charming and her mornings so beau- 
tiful! 

Of course, I do not mean to include, here, un- 
der the name of woman, those butterflies of the 
gentler sex, who are too vain to be devotedly at- 
tached to any object other than self. A great 
many women are only fashionable ladies. 
Though they should be disappointed half a score 
of times in love, they would still be nothing but 
fashionable ladies. The truth is, one that is 
merely a lady of fashion is incapable of womanly 
love. But there are women who are richly capa- 
ble of a tender and noble passion which can not 
easily be broken up, and which absence alone has 
no power to destroy. By an exquisite and inef- 
fable experience of the heart, they realize the 
truth of Rochefoucault’s admirable saying, that 
“absence destroys small passions, and increases 
great ones; as the wind extinguishes tapers, and 
kindles fires.” Not many such women allow 
themselves to become passionate and devoted 
lovers more than once. One of this class who 
has been deserted by the object of her fond ardor, 
or from whom death has separated the manly 
heart which faithfully reciprocated her feelings, 
either dies in despair, or throws out her mental 
faculties in unwonted activity. If she nurses her 
grief, at the expense of her health and life, who 
can frigidly pronounce her weak-minded? If, on 
the contrary, she sternly says to her heart, “ Peace, 
be still!” and with courage resolves to live down 
her sorrow, and become happy again, who can 
fail to deem this the wiser course? Certainly, no 
philosophic counselor, who knows how large a 
number of beautiful and gentle females depart 
too early from the world, in consequence of dis- 
appointments of the kind I am discussing, would 
do well to advise grieved lovers to let themselves 
fade and pass away, so long as it is possible for 
them 

To suffer and be strong.” 


“They do best,” says Lord Bacon, “ who, if they 
can not but admit love, yet make it keep quarter, 
and sever it wholly from their serious affairs and 





| It is, 
| this sequel is made; but I make it with the prom- 





| actions of life; for, if it check once with business, 


it troubleth men’s fortunes, and maketh men that 


they can no ways be true to their own ends.” 


I find it meet to close, here, the present article. 
surely, not without some abruptness that 


ise to finish the discussion at some future time. 


———  @ eo —_—___ 


TOO HOT FOR CHURCH. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. F. M. ROWE. 


T was avery hot morning, certainly, but any 
one not in such a fretful mood as little Belle 
Howard was, might have discovered a pleasant 
little breeze, whispering among the leaves of the 
Sne row of elm trees, which shaded the lane 
through which she was passing. But as we have 
before hinted, Belle was cross, and so she tugged 
at her bonnet-strings till she had gotten them 
into a hard knot, and after dropping her books, 
and stooping to pick them up a few times, she 
arrived at her father’s gate, with a face something 
the color of one of the scarlet peonies which 
grew just inside of it; and with such pouting lips 
that her brother Joe said “a fellow could almost 
hang his hat upon them.” 

“ What is the matter, my daughter?” said Mrs. 
Howard, who, with her husband and son, was just 
coming out to go to Church, “what have you 
come home for? and with such a face too?” 

“Why, mamma!” exclaimed Belle, pettishly, “it 
was too hot to stay at Church, and it was hot in 
Sunday school; I hate them both, in summer-time, 
and I don’t mean to go any more till fall.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said her mother, “what nonsense 
you are saying about what you mean to do, but 
you are certainly not in a fit humor just now to 
go into God’s house; so take off your things and 
get cool, and let us have a pleasanter counte- 
nance to look upon when we return.” 

It did not take Belle a very long time to get 
cool either in body or mind; for after bathing her 
face and smoothing her tumbled hair, she took 
her library book and seating herself on the shady 
piazza, was soon lost in the enjoyment of the 
pretty story which it contained. A pleasant hour 
had nearly passed in this way, when a cheerful 
voice at her side caused her to look up, and with 
an exclamation of pleasure she discovered her 
uncle, Dr. Graham, standing beside her. 

“Well, Puss, what’s the matter? too sick for 
Church, eh? want some medicine, eh? put out 
your tongue, let’s feel your pulse.” 

“QO, no, no, uncle,” said Belle, blushing and 
laughing together; “I believe it was only a fit 
of ill-humor; I got very warm in Sunday school 
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and I didn’t know my lesson, and it made me 
cross, and so I came home and told mamma it was 
too hot to go to Church, that’s all.” 

Uncle Graham sat quite still for a few minutes, 
with his eyes fixed upon the branches of the large 
tree which shaded the porch, and then suddenly 
exclaimed, 

“Well, really, that is a very fine sermon.” 

“What sermon, uncle?” said Belle; “ what do 
you mean?” 

“Why, is it possible you have been sitting here 
all this time, without listening to the eloquent 
discourse which that little birdie up there has 
been pouring forth? listen: he is atit again; no, 
he is only giving out a hymn; and hark! that old 
bird on the lower limb is starting the tune; did n't 
you see him sharpen his bill first? There! now 
they are all at it, twit, twit, twitter; glorious! 
what a grand chorus! the best choir I ever heard, 
and such a cool airy church, I do n’t believe they 
felt the heat up there a bit.” 

“QO, uncle,” said Belle, “how funny you are; 
you don't really think the birds were having 
Church?” 

“Why, if they were not ‘having Church,’ as you 
call it, I believe they were praising God; and to 
what better use could they devote those beautiful 
voices which He has given them? Is it not 
strange that here in this pleasant garden, where 
the flowers are offering up the incense of their 
fragrant breaths, and even the young birds are 
caroling sweet hymns, that the silent voice of a 
little Christian child can be found? one who will 
willingly yield up her place in God’s sanctuary 
because the weather does not suit her?” 

“QO, uncle,” cried Belle, “please do not speak 
of it again; I am sufficiently ashamed of my ill- 
humor already.” 

“Well then, Puss,” said Dr. Graham, “ get 
your bonnet and come with me; I have a patient 
to see this morning, whom it will do you no harm 
to visit even upon the Lord’s day.” 

As they walked along, Dr. Graham briefly re- 
lated to his young companion the circumstances 
which had placed Mary Mills under his care. 
She was a poor girl who ‘worked in the factory’ 
at the other end of the village, and had met with 
a sad accident a few days before, by having her 
leg broken; it was caught in some of the ma- 
chinery and snapped in two places before it could 
be extricated. As they opened the gate in front 
of the little cottage, a sweet, faint voice was 
heard, singing, 


“‘T have been there, and still would go; 
’T is like a little heaven below.” 


But at that moment, through the open window, 





bright smile of welcome was upon her own as he 
entered the room. 

“Good morning, my child,” said the Doctor, 
cheerfully. ‘My little niece and I have come to 
see if you can bear this warm weather without 
grumbling; we find it very hard to do so.” 

“QO, sir,” replied Mary, “I am sure I ought not 
to grumble at any thing, while you and others are 
so kind to me; but I did think, when I heard the 
bells ringing this morning, what a blessing it 
would be to me, if I could only take my old seat 
in Church once more; it has been almost our 
only comfort, sir, mother’s and mine, through 
this cold, hard winter, looking forward t6 the 
Sunday school and Church every week.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Mary,’ said the 
Doctor, “for most persons who work hard six 
days in the week, think the seventh should be 
spent by them in their own enjoyment, whether 
that enjoyment conflicts with the laws of God or 
not; but happy are those whose pleasure consists 
in doing the will of their Father in heaven.” 

“T am sure, sir,” said Mary, modestly, “mother 
and I could not have any greater enjoyment, than 
in listening to the sweet singing at Church. My 
teacher says the music of heaven will be far 
sweeter than that—don’t you think I shall hear 
it soon, Doctor?” 

The suddenness of this question quite startled 
Dr. Graham. From the first he had feared a 
fatal result to poor Mary, from the bad nature of 
her accident, but not anticipating immediate 
danger, he had carefully avoided any allusion to 
the possibility of death, and even now, when he 
discovered that for her death had no sting, he 
thought it best to remove her thoughts from the 
subject, and with some kind, soothing reply, he 
rose to go. Belle lingered behind a moment to 
get Mary’s library book, which she had promised 
to exchange for her in the afternoon, and then 
joined her uncle with her heart almost too full 
for utterance. Dr. Graham wisely made no com- 
ments on poor Mary’s love for Church, leaving 
Belle to apply it to her own case as her con- 
science might direct. They reached home just as 
the Howard family returned from Church, and 
brother Joe could not resist a few jokes upon the 
improved appearance of his little sister's coun- 
tenance, which she bore witha good humor, which 
proved the natural amiability of her disposition. 
Dinner being over, during which Belle had given 
them a glowing description of poor Mary’s suffer- 
ings and piety, she set off with a light heart for 
Sunday school; after which, there being no after- 
noon service, Joe accompanied her io Mrs. Mills’s 
cottage, that Mary might enjoy her new library 
book as soon as possible. And now I might go 
on and tell you of the daily visits which Belle 
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paid after school to Mary’s cottage, and of the 
flowers and little delicacies which her kind mother 
prepared for her to take to her sick friend, but 
time fails me, and I can only tell you that as 
Mary ripened for heaven, so did our little Belle 
seem to grow in grace, and drink deep draughts 
from the same fountain of love and wisdom which 
cheered the path of the dying girl. Another hot 
Sunday, so hot that the very leaves had ceased to 
rustle; but Belle Howard thought not of the 
weather—she was hastening with Mary’s library 
book to read beside her bed; but just beneath the 
shade of an old elm-tree she met her uncle, who, 
tenderly putting his arm around her, said, 

“Come back, dear Puss, for Mary’s name is en- 
tered on the Book of Life.” 

Belle sank upon the bench, and a gush of warm 
tears came to her relief, then looking up she said, 

“Now, uncle, tell me when she died.” 

“This morning, as the bells were ringing for 
the service she loved so much,” replied Dr. Gra- | 
ham. ‘Her mother told me when they ceased she 
lay quite still, apparently listening, then with 
great energy she exclaimed, ‘ Hark! I hear them; 
O, how sweet!’ Her mother thought she fancied 
she heard the singing at Church, and said, ‘O, 
my daughter, you can not hear them so far 
off.” But one glance at Mary’s face told the be- 
reaved mother that her child did hear them, that 
choir of angels which she had gone to join. 





And now, Belle,” continued Dr. Graham, “we 
have here another instance of how even the hum- | 
blest of God’s creatures can glorify him in their 
lives; and you and I will cherish among our ho- 
liest memories the recollection of Mary Mills, the 

poor factory girl.” 


———-+§o————— 


A SUMMER DAY 
BY C. E. C. M’KENNEY. 


THE summer winds, over the hill-tops sweeping; | 
The low murmur of the little stream, | 
Where, ’mid the rocks, its shallow waters creeping | 
Make pleasant music, ’neath the sun’s glad gleam; 
The lazy waving of the misty shadows 
That hover o’er the outspread grass; | 
The blushing clover nodding in the meadows; 
The swift, white clouds that o’er the blue sky pass; 


The silvery outline of the far-off river; 
The willow-trees, bowing in the silent air; 

The stately woodland, where the bird’s notes quiver, 
All these dreamy days, so wondrously fair 

Have filled my soul with music—filled to overflowing, 
Crowned my life with beanty, all the summer long, 

And out toward its Maker my happy spirit going— 
“Praise Him! praise Him ever!’ is the burden of | 

its song. 





A LITTLE WHILE. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


A .tTTLF while more of the sunshine, 
A few dashes more of the rain; 

A few draughts more of sweet pleasure, 
A little communing with pain; 

A few more transcendent ideals, 
A few hopes to waken and wane} 

A little time more to labor, 
A few more triumphs to gain; 


A spring-time, perhaps, and a summer, 
A harvest to sow and to reap; 
A few more rainbows of promise, 
A few more tears to weep; 
A Bethel of rapturous vision, 
A desert of pain to cross; 
A little more bliss to beguile us, 
A little more sorrow and loss; 


A little more careful climbing, 
A little of restful delight— 
And we all shall be walking together 
In the country beyond our sight; 
And brother shall meet again brother 
On those far, undiscovered plains: 
Shall we hate, then, or love each other, 
The little while that remains? 


—-@e—__—_ 


LITTLE ISADORE 
BY NANNIE CLARK CUNNINGHAH. 


Swret as bird-notes in the spring-time 
When the winter ’s o’er, 

Was the voice of one we cherished— 
Little Isadore. 


In her soul was that mild beauty 
Angels might adore, 

And she smiled so sweetly on us— 
Lovely Isadore. 


But her brow grew pale and paler, 
And we saw no more 

On her cheek its blooming beauty— 
Fading Isadore. 


Then she talked to us so sweetly 
Of a sun-bright shore, 

Where the angels waited for her— 
Happy Isadore. 


Then there came an icy coldness 
She ne’er felt before, 

And we knew that she was going— 
Dying Isadore. 


Flowers now are brightly blooming, 
Brightly blooming o’er 

The lone grave where calmly resteth 
Sleeping Isadore. 


She has gone, but o’er the river 

On that better shore 
By the throne of God she dwelleth— 
Angel Isadore. 















































REV. MOSES STONE. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


EV. MOSES STONE was born in Watertown, 

! Massachusetts, August 10, 1777. In those 
days the people were farmers, though living in 
the shadow of Boston. Such were his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather—all of whom 
were living till he became old enough to be des- 
ignated as “Moses Fourth,” it having been the 
custom in his family, so far back as their gene- 
alogy can be traced, to name the oldest son Mo- 
The old farm included the greater part of 
the far-famed Mount Auburn, and Moses Fourth, 
when a little boy, often drove his cows to the 
“‘hill-pasture,” as Mount Auburn was then called 
by the family. From their proximity to Harvard 
University, it was very natural for the father to 
think of giving his son a collegiate education. 
Accordingly he commenced Latin and other pre- 
paratory studies. Before these were completed 
his father went “down east” and purchased a 
large tract of land on the Androscoggin, where 
he desired his sons to settle. Encouraged by their 
father, Moses and Cornelius laid aside their books 
and their prospects in Harvard, and went to clear 
land in the backwoods of Maine. 

Whether this was in accordance with their own 
tastes, or simply compliance with their father’s 
wishes, does not appear. Cornelius returned to 
Watertown a few years after and spent his days 
on the old homestead; but his elder brother re- 
mained till his death—nearly sixty years—upon 
the farm which he first assisted in clearing. Pre- 
vious to his first departure for Maine he had be- 
come engaged to a young lady of his native town, 
Miss Elizabeth Brown, whose ancestry, like his 
own, rest among the honored dead of Mount 
Auburn. Her grandfather Coolidge had been 
brought home a corpse from the battle of Lex- 
ington—one of the first martyrs of the Revolu- 
She and her orphan brother and sister 
had been carefully brought up by her grand- 
mother, a lady of superior excellence of charac- 
ter and the widow of the soldier above-mentioned. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stone were married on fast-day, 
April 8, 1802, and, accompanied by a sister of 
the former, embarked at Boston in a vessel for 
Hallowell the following Monday. This voyage 
of two hundred miles occupied nearly a week. 
As no means of conveyance was procurable Mr. 
Stone left his wife and sister at Hallowell and 
walked to Jay, a distance of thirty miles, as the 
road then lay. Returning the next day, the party 
proceeded on horseback to their rural home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone having been brought up 
among Unitarians and Congregationalists, had 
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never seen a Methodist minister previous to their | 
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settlement in Jay; but a few months after one 
appeared among them, and all went to the Meth- 
odist meeting. 

Mrs. Stone was greatly puzzled on seeing the 
people get down on the floor to pray, and turn- 
ing to her neighbor she asked in a soft whisper, 
“What do they do so for?’ “O, that’s the way 
the Methodists always do!” was the reply. But 
though the usages of Methodism presented many 
novel features to their minds, they soon learned 
not only to appreciate the form, but to under- 
stand the spirit of this mod. of worship. Both 
became the subjects of renewing grace, and when 
the first class was formed were numbered among 
its members. 

Mr. Stone early secured the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow-townsmen. He went as 
their representative to the Legislature at Boston 
in 1811-12, the district of Maine being then 
nominally a part of Massachusetts. In 1824-5-6 
he was a member of the Maine Legislature. He 
also attained the rank of major in a regiment of 
militia, and this was the title by which he was 
most familiarly known through life. In the war 
of 1812 this regiment was called out by the gov- 
ernor and ordered to rendezvous at Portland. 
After a few days a draft was made and the rest 
sent home. He was among those who returned. 

But his most effective service was under the 
Banner of the Cross. In 1814, on the death of 
his first class-leader, he was appointed to that 
office. Soon after he commenced preaching— 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Roberts, at Bath, 
July 2, 1822; elder, by Bishop Soule, at Kent's 
Hill, July 26, 1840. 

In the early days of Methodism itinerants 
made long journeys, and local preachers occu- 
pied a large place. Thus it was with him of 
whom we write. He scoured the country for 
twenty-five or thirty miles around, preaching in 
Livermore, Fayette, Wilton, Canton, Farming- 
ton, New Sharon, Vienna, Mount Vernon, ete. 
As ministers multiplied he contracted the field 
of his labors, yet labored no less zealously than 
before. Till past his seventieth year he had reg- 
ular preaching appointments at the distance of 
two, three, and six miles from his home. These 
were at little school-houses, in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts where no one else preached. He never 
neglected the duties lying nearest him. If the 
pulpit of his own church was vacant he occupied 
that; if supplied, he went to those who were oth- 
erwise deprived of preaching. Although forty 
years were spent in effective ministerial labor, we 
can not learn that he ever received one cent for 
preaching. So far from this, when the society 
was weak and struggling to maintain regular 


monthly preaching, he paid nearly one-half the 
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itinerant’s allowance, besides preaching for them 
on the vacant Sabbaths. We are not censuring 
those among whom he labored, for pecuniary re- 
muneration was never expected, never asked, 
and never needed. He worked on a farm fora 
living like his neighbors. When he came in to, 
rest from the field, or was obliged to wait a few 
minutes for dinner or tea, he took down a num- 
ber of Clarke’s Commentary, which he had taken 
in pamphlet form as it first appeared. Three or 
four of these were always upon his writing-desk 
in the family sitting-room. We are not rash in 
asserting that no minister ever studied Clarke's 
Commentary more assiduously than he. 

His charitable disposition was well known and 
appreciated, yet so closely did he follow the in- 
junction, “Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth,” that not even his most intimate 
friends, not even his wife, could form an estimate 
of what he yearly gave away. Sufficient that it 
be said of him, he gave according to his ability. 
A warm friend of education, he was a member 
of the first Board of Trustees for the Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, and ever watchful of its inter- 
ests. He was noticeable for his steadfast adher- 
ence to the path of duty. There was nothing 
spasmodic in his life or disposition. He did 
what he believed to be right, without regard to 
ease or inclination. If he was not at class or 
prayer meeting it was because he was sick in bed. 

We love to contemplate a life like this—so 
peaceful, so perfectly regular in its course. We 
know that some must arm themselves for aggress- 
ive conflict. Some must wrestle with the fiercer 
forms of sin. But it was his mission to call 
sinners to repentance. He was not thrown 
among controversial strifes, nor did he regard 
any man his enemy. He was not boisterous in 
his expressions of feeling. That was not his 
nature. Yet was he susceptible of deep emotion. 
He would become very happy in times of revival, 
and, while tears were coursing down his furrowed 
cheeks, express his rapturous joy that sinners 
were turning to Jesus; but it was at the ebb-tides 
of the Church that his religious character shone 
brightest. Then, how often in the class-room, 
surrounded by the persevering few, did he ex- 
claim, “ My peace flows like a river!” For many 
years before his death.he professed to enjoy the 
blessing of holiness. And during all this period 
we are confident no one can bring forward a 
word or deed to invalidate that claim. 

Such a life left no necessity for a dying testi- 
mony; yet during his last, brief illness his friends 
were cheered by frequent expressions of confi- 
dence in his Savior. As he approached the dark 
river his physical sufferings for several hours were 
fearfully intense; but we read with gratitude that 





“for some time before his death he appeared to 
be entirely free from pain, and sank into a quiet 
sleep, from which he did not awake.” He died 
February 17, 1860, having lived a little more 
than eighty-two years and a half. He saw his 
great-grandfyther and his great-grandson—seven 
generations of his family. Nearly fifty-eight 
years the head of a family, Death entered first 
for him. His wife and all his children survive. 
“He was buried in the quiet cemetery, once a 
part of his own farm, where he had lived and 
toiled for half a century. The venerable form 
was laid away in a spot selected by himself, un- 
der the spreading branches of a noble oak, whose 
last year’s leaves still clinging to the tree, stirred 
by the south wind, rustled a sad requiem while 
all that was mortal sank to its last resting- 
place.” 

The good old man is gone! His vacant seat 

Looks as it held his shadow; for his life 

Is wrought so deeply in our memories 

That each familiar spot, his daily haunt, 

Seems to retain his presence. 

God measured him 

Twelve annual suns beyond the allotted time 

Of man’s probation. Else our sluggish minds 

Had failed to learn the lesson that he lived 

Of patient zeal and noiseless charities. 

Gone! but we shed no tears, for so of old 

The patriarchs and prophets went to God. 

And if through our great Sacrifice we gain 

Admittance at the pearly gates of heaven, 

We ’ll find him with the elders near the throne. 


— 99 


CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


BY ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 


*T 1s midnight, and a fragile bark 
Is tempest-tost on Galilee; 
Behold the skies above, how dark; 
Beneath, how wildly heaves the sea! 
While visions of impending death 
The shrinking crew with terrors thrill; 
High, high above the tempest’s breath 
Is heard one whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 


That whisper calms the fearful blast; 
The waters sleep—the storm is 0’er; 
The watchers know the danger past, 
And the frail vessel nears the shore. 
Well may they look in mute amaze, 
And marvel at His mighty will, 
Who with a word the tempest stays, - 
And makes the stormy waves “ be still.” 
O, Savior! thus my sinful heart, 
A watcher on life’s stormy sea, 
Sees one by one its hopes depart, 
And in its anguish calls on thee; 
Stretch forth thine arm across the waves; 
Subdue the frenzied passion thrill; 
Speak to the tempest when it raves, 
That soothing whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 
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THE PRAYING CHILD. 


BY SHEELAH. 


“T)LEASE, ma’am, Emmie won’t say her pray- 
ers,” said the maid who waited on the child, 
as she opened the door of the governess’ room. 

“Ts Emmie dressed, Susan?’ inquired the 
lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then you can go—I 'Il attend to the rest my- 
self.” 

“Good morning, Emmie,” said Miss M’Neil, 
as she entered the apartment of her little charge. 
But no cheerful greeting awaited her: the child 
stood, leaning against her bed, biting her finger 
nails. 

“Does my little girl think proper not to speak 
to me this morning?” was the gentle inquiry, as 
the lady took a seat near her pupil. “I had a 
good night’s rest,” she continued after a pause. 
“God sent his angel to take care of me through 
the darkness, and no evil came near my bed. 
When I awoke the bright daylight was shining 
into my room, and I felt refreshed in body and 
mind after my pleasant sleep. Is not Emmie 
glad to see me well?” 

As Miss M’Neil spoke the cloud passed away 
from the little, rosy face, and a beaming look 
accompanied the quick response, 

“Yes, indeed, I am.” 

“Thank you, dear,” and the governess took 
the little, soft hand and drew her now willing 
pupil toward her. “And how have you been 
through the night?” she asked, “and how do you 
feel this morning?” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

“That ’s good;” and, lifting the child on her 
knee, she added, “but there are many children 
who can not say so this morning. Some have 
spent the night on sick beds in pain and torment; 
some in hunger and cold; some in houses that 
took fire and have been burnt in their sleep; or 
some in traveling have been drowned in deep 
waters, or broken and crushed on railroads; 
while, more cruel still, some have been cast out 
and destroyed by heathen parents. I read, a 
few days since, of a mother who carried her child 
to the river-side and threw it into the jaws of a 
crocodile. 

“How different with my dear Emmie!” contin- 
ued the lady, with a tender kiss on the rosy cheek 
of her pupil. “You spent the dark hours of the 
night in sweet sleep, on your nice, soft bed, sur- 
rounded by loving friends, and would it be well 
to neglect returning thanks to God for his great 
kindness, and asking him to continue his good- 
ness to you through the day?” 

There was no reply; but the child slid off the 





lady’s lap, sunk on her little knees, and, clasping 
her hands, commenced, in trembling tones, her 
infant prayer. 

This was Emmie’s first lesson in the duties of 
thanksgiving and prayer. By her nurse she had 
been taught to say her prayers, but she knew not 
the meaning of the form, and often it was neg- 
lected or forgotten. Now, however, she was 
placed under the care of a pious governess, her 
religious education commenced, and we have 
seen how her young spirit hearkened to the wise 
and gentle teaching. Miss M’Neil had prayed 
earnestly for understanding to guide her little 
pupil aright, for patience and diligence to fulfill 
her solemn trust faithfully and well; and now 
she lifted up her heart in devout thanksgiving 
that her simple effort had been assisted, by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, on the little girl’s 
mind. 

Children are not aware how much anxiety they 
cost to those who have the rule over them; how 
many prayers are offered up in their behalf. They 
do not consider that good conduct, on their part, 
is cause of the greatest joy and thankfulness to 
the hearts which love them; as also their wrong- 
doing is cause of the greatest grief. Many a 
fond parent and conscientious teacher has bent 
over a wayward child in tearful prayer while that 
child has slept, not even dreaming of the tender, 
watchful love that never wearied of its task. 

Emmie now perceived that the old custom of 
saying her prayers was not exactly praying. -Her 
governess, glad to observe her little mind awake 
upon the subject, encouraged her to ask ques- 
tions, and she soon learned much about the good- 
ness of God. Miss M’Neil opened her Bible and 
read for the child. 

“For thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of 
the contrite ones.” , 

And also: “The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him, to all that call upon him in 
truth.” 

Again: “Then shalt thou call, and the Lord 
shall answer; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, 
Here I am.” 

And this beautiful promise: “By prayer and 
supplication let your request be made known 
unto God. 

“And the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” 

Hitherto Emmie had known but little of the 
Bible. She had heard it was the word of God, 
and had looked upon it with awe, as a book far 
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beyond her childish comprehension; but now, as 
she sat by her governess, her eyes fixed, her 
lips apart, and her attention all alive, she found 
its doctrines simple and its holy precepts easy to 
be understood. 

Prayer she saw to be an immeasurable privi- 
lege; the fact of her young spirit being granted 
audience with the Majesty of heaven was new 
and amazing; and as she still listened to the 
words of Scripture, wherein she was invited to 
approach God as a loving father, who graciously 
bent his ear to her weakest prayer, her heart 
swelled with wonder and praise, while her best 
affections gushed out to the faithful teacher who 
had shown her the precious truth. 

Emmie no more said her prayers to Susan, but 
each morning, as soon as dressed, she entered 
Miss M’Neil’s room, and guided by that beloved 
friend pursued her devotions. Prayer soon be- 
came her delight, and her little, grateful heart 
poured forth songs of praise every hour of the 
day. No matter what she wanted, she asked 
God for it. No matter what she received, to 
God she returned thanks. 

In the little girl's outward conduct also a 
change was quite apparent. Naughty tempers 
were no longer indulged in; and if she was over- 
taken in a fault it was quickly acknowledged 
and repented of. Yet Emmie was not free from 
the failings of childhood. She was naturally 
willful and impetuous, and had hitherto been 
entirely undisciplined; it would, therefore, be 
vain to suppose that old habits and tendencies 
should be destroyed at once. As much as could 
be expected took place; she was steadily and 
surely improving. 

One evening Emmie’s cousin Bel came to play 
with her. It had rained very hard that day, and, 
though the sun was now shining brightly, the 
grass was quite wet. Miss M’Neil, therefore, 
forbid Emmie to run on the lawn. 

“You may play all round the piazza,” she said, 
“but do n't go on the grass, or you will get your 
feet wet and take cold.” 

For a while the children played very happily, 
till Bel had seen all Emmie’s toys, and ran over 
the house and round the piazza to her heart's 
content; she then began to wish for something 
new. 

“Come, Emmie!” she exclaimed, “let us go 
out under the trees and look for chestnuts!” 

“QO, no!” said Emmie, “Miss M’Neil told me 
not to go on the grass for fear of getting my feet 
wet.” 

“Pshaw! the grass is not wet, the sun has 
dried up all the rain-drops. See! the gravel on 
the paths and every thing is dry.” 

Emmie thought so too, yet she did not like to 


disobey. Bel, however, coaxed, argued, and per- 
suaded till her cousin ran with her through the 
grass from one chestnut-tree to another, and hav- 
ing found as many nuts as they desired ran back 
to the house. 

But Bel’s theory had not held good: the blades 
of grass which were exposed to the sun were 
certainly dry; but the earth beneath, which had 
been saturated by the late heavy rain, was soft 
and moist, and the children’s thin shoes were 
soaked through. 

Miss M’Neil met them as they entered the hall, 
and a glance at their feet told the tale. Emmie’s 
evening shoes were of white kid, intended only 
for the parlor; still a little outdoor play would 
not injure them in perfectly dry weather; but 
now they were damp and mud-soiled, and the 





tender, little feet within them chilly and uncom- 
fortable. The lady looked sad and grieved, and 
the tears rose to Emmie’s eyes. 

“We only just ran out to get a few chestnuts, 
ma’am,” said Bel, “and we’re going now to have 
our shoes wiped.” 

“Wiping won't remove the damp,” said Miss 
M’Neil mildly. She then dispatched a servant 
to Bel’s home for clean shoes and stockings for 
the little visitor, and had Emmie carried to her 
room and her feet stripped and rubbed dry. The 
maid was about to put another pair of pretty 
evening shoes on the child when the governess 
interfered. 

“No, Susan,” she said, “get her morocco slip- 
pers that she wore this morning.” 

“What! my old black ones, with the toes rub- 
bed?” exclaimed Emmie. 

“Yes,” said Miss M’Neil firmly, and it was 
done. 

The worn, black slippers did not seem in keep- 
ing with the embroidered frock and pantalets, 
the sash, sleeve-knots, and necklace; and tears 
gathered in Emmie’s eyes as she looked from 
her feet to those of her cousin, again clad in 
suitable elegance. 

“T would n’t wear them,” whispered Bel, when 
the children were againalone. ‘“I’d be ashamed 


? 





to go in the parlor in those old things, every one 
will think you have no others.” Bel must have 
thought poverty more disgraceful than naughty 
conduct. 

“T can’t help it,” sobbed Emmie. 

“Yes, you can,” persisted her tempter. “I'll 
tell you what I’d do—I'd steal up stairs and put 
on another pair, and Miss M’Neil would never 





know.” 

“Would n’t she see them on me when I came 
down?’ 

“Ono! She’d never think to look; even if 


she did, I would n’t care. Come along, I'll help 
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you to put them on—that pair that Susan took 
out first.” 

Emmie yielded, and with her cousin’s help the 
change was soon made. But did her little feet 
feel more comfortable in the forbidden shoes? 
Not so! All evening as she played in the parlor 
she was tormented by the constant endeavor to 
avoid the gentle eye of her governess. Her 
careless freedom was at an end, and, shrinking 
into corners and behind backs, feeling mean and 
guilty in her efforts to escape observation, all her 
pleasure was spoiled. 

She was glad when the servant came for Bel, 
and Susan appeared to take herself to bed, and 
not daring to go to Miss M’Neil for her usual 
good-night kiss she hastened to herroom. An 
hour later, when the governess paid her accus- 
tomed visit to the bedside of her pupil, she found 
a half-dried tear upon the sleepers cheek, and 
as she stooped to kiss it away she prayed that He 
who giveth repentance would also speak peace to 
the little contrite heart. 

The next morning Emmie was awake long be- 
fore Susan came to dress her, and when Miss 
M’Neil opened the door which communicated 
with her room she eagerly sprung forward, and, 
confessing the naughty act of the previous even- 
ing, pleaded for forgiveness. This was willingly 
granted, the kiss of reconciliation bestowed, and 
the little girl was again happy in her kind teach- 
er’s loving favor. 

“T hope I shall never displease you again, Miss 
M’Neil,” said Emmie, now seated in the lady's 
lap and circled by her arm, “but it was all Bel. 
First she made me go to the chestnut-trees, and 
then she made me change the shoes. I would n't 
have deceived you if it had n't been for her.” 

“Yes, my love,” was the soft reply, “you were 
tempted and you fell. You remember my read- 
ing to you about Adam and Eve in Paradise? 
Their only sin was disobedience; and the weak 
desire of each to cast the blame upon the tempter 
has been followed by their children ever since. 
Had your virtue been strong, dear, you would not 
only have resisted Bel, but you would have set 
her an example by which she might have prof- 
ited.” 

“O, Miss M’Neil, how very, very sorry I am!” 
exclaimed the child. “I must pray to God to 
make me strong to resist temptation, and do you 
think he will?” 

“Certainly, my love. God will do any thing 
for us if we ask him in faith. Hear what our 
Savior said when he was on earth,” and the lady 
opened the Testament and read these blessed 





words: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will | 
give it you.” 


“Faith, my dear,” she continued, “is believing 
that God will do what we ask of him; but we 
must believe this firmly.” 

She then turned to the epistle of James and 
read, “Ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive any thing of the 
Lord.” 

“But can we be sure,” inquired the child, 
“that God will do just what we wish?’ 

“Yes, if our wishes accord with his will. He 
has told us so in many places of the Scripture, 
and we insult him by doubting it.” 

“But must n't people be very good—just as 
good as they can be—before God will do all they 
want?” 

“No; because God does not bless us for the 
sake of our goodness, but for the sake of Christ. 
You know I explained to you before how we de- 
served to die, but Jesus Christ died in our stead. 
He took upon himself the chastisement of our 
sins; therefore it is through him we approach 
God, in his name we offer up our prayers, and it 
is only for his sake that God hears and answers 
us. So you see it is not our goodness, but the 
righteousness of Christ that God looks at and 
rewards. 

“This is why our faith need never falter on 
account of our unworthiness: the greatest sinner, 
if penitent, may ask forgiveness of God with the 
most perfect confidence through the blood of the 
atonement; and the most perfect Christian can 
obtain answers to prayer only through the same 
medium and on the same grounds.” 

Emmie had listened to her teacher with fixed 
attention; what was so plainly told was not dif- 
ficult to understand, and the child’s clear reason 
took in the simple truth. 

That morning's conversation was not the only 
one on the subject of faith, Again and again 
was it brought forward; pupil and preceptress 
alike took pleasure in communing upon God’s 
precious dealings with the children of men. 

Emmie no longer prayed with her heart alone, 
but with her spirit and her understanding. Her 
confidence was established, and many an ad- 
vanced Christian might have learned of this lit- 
tle child the important lesson of believing God 
and trusting in him. Her faith was in daily ex- 
ercise; she believed for every blessing she de- 
sired and obtained it. 

“Your papa is very sick,” said the nurse one 
night as she undressed little Emmie for bed. 

“QO never mind,’ replied the child, “I'll pray 
for him, and God will make him well.” 

Emmie’s papa recovered. 

Shortly after papa went a long journey, and 
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was absent three weeks. On the day of his re- 
turn Emmie said to her governess, 

“Miss M’ Neil, you see papa has come back all 
safe, because I prayed every morning and night 
while he was away that God would send his angels 
to take care of him, and bring him home safe 
and well to his little daughter.” 

Emmie was very fond of grapes, but they did 
not agree with her; accordingly she was not al- 
lowed to eat them. One evening she was walk- 
ing in the garden with her governess, when they 
entered the grapery. The ripe clusters of lus- 
cious fruit hung in tempting beauty around, and 
Emma looked at them with longing eyes. Pres- 
ently Miss M’Neil observed her turn her head 
aside and heard her whisper, 

“Please, God, if I eat a very few grapes don’t 
let them make me sick.” She then looked 
brightly up and said, 

“Miss M’Neil, if you will give me just a leetle 
bunch I know they won’t make me sick.” 

Miss M’Neil broke off a very ripe cluster, pick- 
ed from it the finest grapes, and gave them fo 
the child. She eat them and was not sick. 

That Emmie prayed with the full strength of 
faith her teacher perceived, and thought it neces- 
sary to instruct her further. She, therefore, told 
her that unlimited faith should only be exercised 
Our tem- 
poral affairs we should commit to God, asking 
him to do what his wisdom and goodness sees 
best. She opened the Bible and showed her how 
the Israelites erred in asking for the gratification 
God was not pleased 
with those prayers, though he answered them. 
We are told, “He gave them their request; but 
sent leanness into their soul.” 

She then turned to the New Testament and 
read how Jesus prayed respecting the body. 

“Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

Whereas, at the same time he could have pray- 
ed to his Father, and he would have given him 
“more than twelve legions of angels” to deliver 
him from his enemies. But then the Scriptures 
would not have been fulfilled, the atonement 
would not have been made for our sins, and the 
whole world would still have been under the curse 
of the law and the just wrath and indignation 
of God. 

“We also find,” continued the teacher, “that 
the apostles resigned their temporal affairs into 
the hands of God, believing that it was their 
duty to do and suffer all his righteous wili. St. 
Paul had a thorn in the flesh which tormented 
him for life; but he bore it meekly, because he 
felt that it was necessary to keep him humble. 
Christians must be humble; yet were it not for 
that ‘thorn,’ Paul thinks that he might have been 


in seeking the salvation of our souls. 


of their carnal desires. 








‘exalted beyond measure,’ so greatly had he 
been honored by God. Yet that this holy man 
made his earthly desires subjects of prayer we 
perceive by his having besought God three times 
that the thorn should depart from him; and he 
commands us ‘in every thing, by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God.’ He made his re- 
quest known, and when the answer came, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ he was content. 
Though so powerful was his faith that he could 
work miracles, yet he gloried in an infirmity 
which it was his heavenly Father's will to inflict. 
And when the end came, and it was appointed 
him to suffer a violent death at the hands of his 
enemies, his gentle remark respecting it was, ‘I 
am ready to be offered up.’ 

“The same spirit we find in all the early 
Christians, and from their example we learn that 
whatever we ask of a worldly nature should be 
asked with submission, leaving with God the 
right to do as his wisdom sees best for us and for 
others, 

“And now, darling,” and the teacher looked 
into the clear eyes of her pupil, “do you think 
you understand all I have been saying?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the child, “I think I do; 
it is this, that though God has promised to do 
whatever we ask in faith, yet for our bodies we 
ought to let him do whatever he thinks best.” 

“Yes, love, that’s it,” and the governess fondly 
kissed her intelligent charge. 

“But, Miss M’ Neil,” quickly inquired the child, 
“how about praying for papa, and you, and aunt, 
and uncle, and cousins, and the servants, and 
every one?” 

“Tn praying for others our petitions for their 
bodies are to be the same as for our own, in sub- 
mission to the will of God. 
souls, we can ask for the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in any way they most need it. This we 


Respecting their 


may ask in the fullest faith. 

“In praying for the ungodly we may entreat 
God to have mercy on them. Habakkuk, the 
prophet, prayed, ‘In wrath remember mercy.’ 

“We may ask him to give them time to repent, 
and to grant them. the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
lead them to repentance; yet they may resist the 
Holy Ghost, and St. Paul says, ‘They that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation.’ So we 
may pray in faith that God will give the sinner 
all necessary help; but we can not believe for the 
sinner’s salvation, it being in his power to resist 
the strivings of the Spirit. 

“Among the parables of our blessed Lord 
there is one which will, perhaps, explain this 
more clearly., Listen while I read: ‘He spake 
also this parable: A ceriain man had a fig-tree 
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planted in his vineyard; and he came and sought 
fruit thereon and found none. Then said he 
unto the dresser of the vineyard, Behold, these 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, 
and find none: cut it down; why cumbereth it 
the ground? And he answering said unto him, 
Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig 
about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit, well: 
and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.’ 
Now, love, do you think you understand what is 
meant by this parable?” 

‘“Yes, ma’am, I think so. God does not save 
sinners against their will, so we must not believe 
for that; but we may ask him not to cut them 
down in their sins, but to send his Holy Spirit 
into their hearts to strive with them, and he will 
do it.” 

“Right, dear. I think, however, that in pray- 
ing for such of our friends as belong to the 
household of Christ, our faith should accompany 
their desires. We have an example of this in 
Paul's beautiful prayer for the Ephesian Church. 
He tells them in his epistle, ‘For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of} whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, accord- 
ing to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that 


ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be | 
- > ¢ j air . 
All Emmie’s toys were spread out in the school- 


able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and hight; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God.’ 

“And now, Emmie dear,” added the govern- 
ess, folding the child to her bosom and pressing 
her lips to the smooth, upturned brow, “I did 
not expect to have had so little trouble in ex- 
plaining to you this difficult subject; but your 
readiness to understand shows a desire to learn, 
and I know no greater pleasure than to teach a 
willing pupil. May God bless you, darling, and 
by his Holy Spirit's influence ‘guide you into all 
truth!’ ” 

The seed Miss M’Neil so faithfully sowed fell 
into good ground, and brought forth fruit a hun- 
dred-fold. 
young spirit went out in breathings to heaven 
and her thoughts flowed upward. The study of 
the Scriptures was her delight. There she learned 
the “deep things of God,” which are “hidden 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes.” 

Watchful over self, her blemishes of character 
disappeared. Her fair, young face was no more 
clouded with ill-humor or stained with angry 
tears; but inward serenity and love shone in her 


Emmie became a praving child. Her 
prayin; 








eyes, gilded her countenance, gave modest grace 
to her movements, and was apparent in the sweet, 
soft tones of her voice. 

Bel soon observed the change in her little 
cousin and questioned her upon it, and Emmie 
imparted her knowledge and experience in pretty, 
childish language, making the mysterious truths 
of the Gospel plain to the simple understanding 
of her listener. Nor was their play less gay and 
healthful, when they visited each other, that it 
was sometimes varied by a low-toned dialogue 
upon some subject of interest in the divine law; 
nor did it weaken the benefit derived from the 
free, pure air of the spacious pleasure-grounds 
that they sometimes walked, hand in hand, in 
the retired shade, the ears of the one open to in- 
struction, while the other sweetly discoursed of 
the “beauty of holiness.” 

One afternoon Miss M’Neil went to see the 
minister’s wife, and finding the lady sick in bed, 
proposed to take the eldest child, a little girl 
about Emmie’s age, and keep her till her mamma 
should be well again. This proposal was gladly 
accepted; for Sarah had no governess, and the 
nurse had two younger children to mind. 

Emmie was much pleased to have little Sarah 
for a companion, and the evening passed happily 
to both. 

The following afternoon Bel came, and the 
three children had quite a gay time together. 


room, and the happy sounds of their innocent 
mirth came like music to the ears of Miss M’ Neil, 
who, seated in an adjoining room, was engaged 
in reading 

In the cool of the evening they were permitted 
to play outdoors. After they had been gone 
some time Miss M'Neil went to walk in the gar- 
den, but she saw no sign of the children; she 
heard not their merry voices, and wondering 
where they were she approached the summer- 
house. Thinking that perhaps they had tired 
themselves running and had gone in there for 
rest, she peeped through one of the windows, 
when, lo! what 4 sight met the delighted eyes of 
the lady! Surely angels must have been looking 
down with radiant joy! On their knees were the 
three, children, their little hands clasped, and 
their fair heads bowed, while from Emma's ten- 
der heart and guileless lips came the words of 
humble, simple, trusting prayer. With tearful 
eyes and pent-in breath the governess listened. 
An infant prayer meeting! how touchingly holy 
the scene! Surely he who invited little children 
to come unto him was smiling on that group! 

Prayer ended, they arose. “And now,” said 
the little leader, “let us sing ‘Gentle Jesus,’ and 
as their lisping tones united in the sacred song 
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the observer moved softly away, mentally ex- 
claiming with uplifted heart: 

“Verily, ‘out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength!’ ” 

Sarah spent a week with Emmie, during which 
she shared all the benefits of the school-room. 
Of the religious privileges of her little friend she 
was also a partaker; and the influences of that 
short visit affected her character ever. after. 

Miss M’Neil was candidly informed of the 
meeting in the summer-house, and her approba- 
tion freely expressed. Even more, she encour- 
aged the act of childish devotion by engaging to 
invite Bel and Sarah upon the same evening, 
once each week, that the little prayer meeting 
might be continued. This, then, became a set- 
tled arrangement with which nothing was suf- 
fered to interfere. 





At first Bel’s mamma hesitated about allowing 
her little girl to join in the juvenile worship; but | 
when she found that the minister was pleased 
with the proceeding and gladly accepted the in- 
vitation for Sarah, she withdrew all opposition. 

Meanwhile, as the long, bright summer ad- 
vanced Miss M’Neil watched with intense joy the 
Emmie was 


improvement in her beloved pupil 
growing in grace; she was “spiritually-minded,” 
and truly did she enjoy ‘‘life and peace.” 

The little prayer meeting was continued with 
unflagging zeal, and when the season arrived ,in 
which the summer-house was no longer suitable 
for the purpose they united in the school-room, 
and still the weekly meeting went on. 

Before long, however, a change came; Bel was 
sent to a fashionable boarding-school; and, alas 
for the influence of evil example! the good im- 
pression which she had received dwindled away. 
Still Emmie and Sarah met each week, and in 
their prayers their absent companion never was 
forgotten. 

A little longer and another change occurred; 
the small-pox appeared in the neighhorhood and 
soon made dreadful ravages. Sarah's papa, be- 
lieving that his duty to the flock over which he 
was pastor took precedence of family considera- 
tions, visited regularly the stricken members of 
his Church; and from bed to bed, where the 
loathsome disease prevailed, carried his benign 
and evangelic ministrations. Careful to change 
his clothes and bathe his person before returning 
to the domestic circle, it was through no fault of 
his that the contagion found entrance to his 
dwelling; but it came, and little Sarah, in her 
bloom and purity, was smitten by its foul breath. 
A few days of suffering on her part, and agoniz- 
ing suspense on that of her parents, and the lit- 
tle Christian was called to the glorious presence 





of the children’s friend; while at the same mo- 


ment Emmie was on her knees in their old place 
of meeting engaged in earnest, but submissive 
prayer in her behalf. 

Emmie had now no pious companion of her 
own age, but the sacred hour, formerly appropri- 
ated to the meeting with her little friends, was 
still religiously observed. 

“T will make it,” she said to Miss M’Neil, “a 
season of special prayer for dear Bel while she 
is in that gay school without religious teaching.” 

Nor was this holy effort without avail; for Bel 
in her letters to her cousin soon evinced good 
desires and expressed a disrelish for the vain 
pleasures by which her young heart had been 
drawn away from its high allegiance. 

Emmie continued to live a life of faith in the 
spirit of prayer and thanksgiving. Her pure 
and unobtrusive religion was little noticed by 
the world, and yet, like the gentle dew refreshing 
the summer herbage, the answers to her prayers 
were sent in a plenteous flow of grace to many 
hearts; and the day of eternity aione can tell 
how wide-spread the good that was effected in 
the quiet closet of that praying child. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MEMORY ON HUMAN 
WELFARE. 


BY REV. F. S. CASSADY. 


JNDENIABLY great is the influence of mem- 
It is so from 
the very necessity of the case. Every man has 
a past in his history—a past, too, which it is the 
office of memory to reproduce in the living pres- 
ent. Whatever may be the moral character of 
this past, it is designed to live in human con- 
sciousness, and to have a vital influence upon 
the welfare of humanity. If this view of the 
subject be true, then every man’s happiness or 
misery is, at least to a considerable extent, in 
the resources of his memory. The past is a 
necessity to him; therefore, memory is a great 
arrangement in his constitution with direct refer- 
ence to its perpetuation. And as every man’s 
past is just what he has personally made it, he 
must abide the result of its memory upon his 
moral welfare. Whatever of happiness or wretch- 
edness is evolved by memory from this source is 
legitimately his own—he has made or unmade 
his fortune thus far on his journey to the invisi- 
ble world. 

Memory to a good man is every thing, since it 
furnishes the materials out of which the condi- 
tion of his happiness is created. There must be 
a reason for our happiness, and as that reason can 
not possibly lie outside of ourselves, it is found 
of necessity in the resources of our memory. 
Something must lie back of our happiness; that 


ory upon human happiness. 
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experience. The poet utters a touchingly-tender | 


and beautiful sentiment when, in speaking of the 
influence of memory on our happiness, he says, 


‘When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joy renew.” 





In a true and noble life—a life full of out- | 


. . | 
flowing sympathies and generous deeds for the 


welfare of the race—there must exist all the 
materials for the highest possible enjoyment on 
earth. The man who has ever given a pleasant 
look, spoken a kind word, or performed a good 
deed to a wronged heart or a saddened spirit has 
thrown something of sunshine and cheer about 
the pathway of some lonely one on life’s pilgrim- 
age, and is, by consequence, all the richer and 
nobler in his heart's experience from the mem- 
ory of the same. In the sum of the kindly 
offices and worthy deeds he has performed in 
behalf of. the welfare of his fellow-men, he has a 
valuable and enduring inheritance bequeathed to 
him from the past—an inheritance as enviable on 
the one hand as it is honorable and just on the 
other. Whatever of good the past history of 
such a man has yielded lives in the present in 
its gracious influence upon his own heart and 
upon the hearts of others; and while he lives, 
yea, forever, he will find in his own memory the 
resources of his happiness. A blessed arrange- 
ment of nature, indeed, is memory when it has 
the right kind of material to work upon in our 
past lives. In recounting and summing up the 
noble treasures which memory holds sacred and 
dear to the heart, well may the bard sing, 


“Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled; 
You may break, you may ruin tho vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling round it still.” 


But memory is by no means friendly to the 
happiness of the man who bears about him the 
consciousness of having lived beneath the dig- 
nity of a rational and immortal intelligence. 
With a history full of self and selfish pursuits in 
the past, such a man has wronged himself and 
humanity, and, as a consequence, there exists no 
materials for happiness in his memory. In the 
presence of remembered wrong against the rights 
and welfare of his fellows, or in the conscious 
knowledge of guilt and crime, how could such a 
spirit escape self-torture and pain? With a rec- 

| ord as full of the details of selfishness as it is 





wanting in genial love and generous devotion to | future. A close analysis of the past will dis- 
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something is what we have done in fulfilling the | the happiness of his kind, would it not be in 
necessary conditions of happiness; hence the re- | contravention of all philosophy and reason for 
lation of memory to this conscious fact in our | 


such a man to be happy? In such a case must 
not 


“Remembrance wake with all her busy train, 
Swell at the heart and turn the past to pain?” 


Sadly indeed is the past in the way of the 
happiness of thousands of our race. But for 
memory they might blot out its faithful record, 


| and get away from the reach of its influence on 


their minds and hearts. And yet do they not 
justly deserve the pain occasioned by “the ser- 
pent’s sting” of memory? Might they have not 
put nobler material into the history of their past 
lives, and thus securely laid the foundation for a 
rational and serene happiness? If memory, in 
reviewing the scenes and associations of the 
past, 


** Wakes the key-note of the saddest dirge 
That fancy ever played to melancholy,” 


whose fault is it but theirs? A mournful truth— 
one that has been attested by human experience 
all along the roll of the ages—is contained in 
the following deeply-suggestive lines of Denham: 


‘Had memory been lost with innocence 
We had not known the sentence nor the offense; 
’T was man’s chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad remembrance what he was before.” 


Notwithstanding our present happiness or mis- 
ery is in the resources of our memory, yet the 
corrective or remedial design of memory is 
worthy of earnest consideration. What is the 
present now will shortly be the past; therefore, 
we should impress upon the present such a moral 
history as will conduce to our happiness hereaf- 
ter. That much of our history as lies between 
the present and the moment of dissolution is all 
unwritten; and since it is our work to create the 
materials and write our own moral autobiogra- 
phy, it becomes us to learn wisdom from the 
teachings of memory. In order to do this, 


“<°T is greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news.” 


What is the lesson suggested by memory? 
What is the character of the history it calls for in 
our future earthly being? To all men memory’s 
office is to say with particular emphasis, Write a 
better history for the future! Even the purest 
spirits of earth, those who have ever had the 
cause of heaven and humanity nearest the heart, 
may learn through the medium of memory some- 
thing suggestively important for the present and 
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cover blemishes in the best man’s life, and sug- 
gest points in that life capable of important 
modifications. It is in this way that the influ- 
ence of memory is designed to be corrective or 
remedial in its character. While the happiness 
which is thus derived from the past reveals the 
wisdom of the good man in putting the right 
moral impress upon it, it also calls for pro- 
gressive development in regard to our relation to 
present obligation and duty. We must be con- 
stantly enlarging the sources of our happiness 
by doing the true work and meeting the urgent 
claims of the living present upon us. 

Upon a wicked man the influence of the mem- 
ory of the past should be specially corrective in 
its character. Unwise to the last degree is he 
if he remain untaught and unbenefited by the 
bitter memories and experiences of the past. 
As the past makes no yield of happiness, but 
the memory of it is potent only to make him 
wretched, he should seek to become wiser and 
happier by tracing out the necessary connection 
between a sinful past and an unhappy present, 
and by acting properly in reference to this fixed 
relation of cause and effect in the future. This 
is one of the designs of memory, and he is 
strangely insensible to his highest welfare whose 
memory of the past fails to make him concerned 
about being a better man. ‘Cease to do evil 
and learn to do good,” is an infallible receipt for 
happiness; and this even the most wicked may 
do by the aid of those divine influences which 
only await their call. None ever practiced upon 
this principle without throwing into their lives 
the element of future happiness. Try it, reader, 
and success is inevitable. 

But we have not only reason to know that our 
happiness or misery in the present life is greatly 
dependent upon the resources of memory; but 
we have the highest reason for believing that 
such will be the case forever. Death can not be 
logically supposed to work any diminution in the 
power of memory, since its effect is purely phys- 
ical. But, on the contrary, it is fair to conclude 
that death, so far from impairing the memory, 
will have the effect to increase its power. Phys- 
ical causes affect the memory as we all know, 
but in a future state of being no such causes 
can possibly exist; therefore we argue that the 
human memory must be capable of an intenser 
action in eternity. When in addition to this we 
consider, in the light of revelation, the clearer 
knowledge with which a future state will invest 
us as to the actual results of our lives and actions 
upon the moral history of the race, the truth of 
this proposition has all the force of absolute 
certainty. 


This granted, memory is to be a source of | 





happiness or misery to us forever. The recollec- 
tion of a life of piety on earth will sweeten the 
bliss and enhance the glory of the skies forever, 
while the memory of a wicked existence among’ 
men will create the remorse and swell the unut- 
terable woe of perdition to ali eternity. But for 
memory heaven to us could not be heaven, nor 
could hell be hell; and but for the materials upon 
which memory is to act on an infinite margin, 
there could be no significancy in the beatitude 
of the one, nor meaning in the unmitigated 
agony of the other. 

If, in conclusion, memory is such in its influ- 
ence on our welfare here, and such in its results 
on destiny hereafter, can we be too careful, reader, 
in putting into our lives such material as mem- 
ory may make a source of blessedness to us for- 
ever? If we are working out results here which 
are as enduring as eternity itself, and to which 
our active, conscious thought will be perpetually 
recurring all through the sweep of endless ages, 
is it not of vast moment to us to look after the 
character of our work, and see to it that it has 
about it the element of future happiness? 


THE FRETFUL MOTHER. 


REPORTED BY A TRAVELER. 

sa wager nature” is often spread open before 

us when we are traveling, and a person 

has time to turn a leaf or two of it in riding 

upon the cars, the short distance from Hudson to 
Cleveland. 

A few days since, as I seated myself in a car, 
my attention was attracted to a group who oc- 
cupied the seat opposite to me. It consisted of 
a lady and two children, one a beautiful little 
boy of three or four years, the other a pale, puny 
babe of eight or ten months. They had evident- 
ly been traveling for some time, for they seemed 
very weary, and the lady looked sad and care- 
worn. My sympathies are always excited at the 
sight of a delicate woman traveling alone, with 
two or three children dependent upon her care, 
and I had begun to feel considerable pity for the 
weary mother, when she manifested such a spirit 
of impatience that I turned my sympathies upon 
the poor children upon whom she wreaked her 
petulance. “Henry, keep your feet off my dress!” 
said the mother, contracting her features into a 
mass of wrinkles, and striking at the intruding 
morocco, “sit still!” vociferated the same shrill 
tones. “Ma, are we close to Ohio?’ said the 
child in a languid, drawling tone. “Sit still, and 
quit asking questions,” was the ungentle reply. 

At this moment the infant, who had been 
sleeping upon the reversed seat, awoke with a 
plaintive cry—a cry that went to my heart, and I 
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longed to soothe the poor helpless babe, weary 
of its long journey, peevish, of course—what 
child is not, when taken from its quiet home, its 
soft cradle, and familiar amusements; toted about 
over the country—rocked in the steamer cabin— 
jolted over the railroad, and fed on the hap-haz- 
ard fare, at irregular hours of the day or night! 
“O dear!” sighed the mother, catching it up and 
shaking it angrily. The child screamed—spat! 
spat! came the maternal hand, upon its delicate 
limbs. I could scarcely retain my seat, my heart 
bled for the poor little defenseless thing thus 
committed to the care of such a mother. “Ma! 
I want to look out of the window.” “Henry!” 
and the ejaculation could not have been more 
emphatic if he had hung over a threatening 
precipice that moment. “O dear!” sobbed the 
little fellow, “I want to get to Ohio!” “Let the 
baby alone,” exclaimed the mother, as little 
Henry smilingly offered it a toy and for a mo- 
ment forgot his grief on the pleasure of the in- 
fant, who gazed with baby wonder upon the little 
earthen dog, and stretched forth his little hand 
to grasp it. “You want to get him into a tease, 
I s'pose—keep your playthings to yourself, or I 
will take them all away from you and give them 
to him,” said the amiable mamma. Great way 
to teach those children to love one another, 
thought I. “Ask your mother if you may come 
over and sit with me,” said I to the little boy. 
“May I go, ma?’ “Yes! go along if you want 
to—I never did see such an uneasy child.” I 
drew a long breath when the mother’s consent 
was obtained, she seemed so determined to make 
the child miserable, that I feared she would not 
grant his request. 

I took the little fellow up in my lap; fortu- 
nutely my dress was not too nice to come in con- 
tact with his feet. I gave him part of my bouquet, 
and asked him if he loved flowers. “TI love pret- 
ty flowers,” said he. 

We soon became very good friends. We could 
look out of the windows now, and his enthusi- 
astic shouts at a sight of a drove of cattle or a 
flock of sheep, proved quite a contrast to the 
whining tone of a few moments before. I direct- 
ed his attention to the beautiful Cuyahoga, the 
green woods, the meadows from which he could 
hear the music of the sharpening scythes, the 
bright-winged birds, and every other object that I 
thought would interest him. Iam sure that child 





was happier during the few moments that we sat | 
together, than he had been for manya day. I | 
know he would have preferred going with me 
when the cars arrived at the depot; but I had no 
claim upon him, and so consigned him to the | 
rightful owner, wishing, with Fanny Fern, that I | 
was the mother of all the little sorrowing ones. 





This page of “ Human Nature” has too many 
counterparts. Many a feeble, fretful woman, 
wears the materna) mantle unworthily. O! who 
but a mother shall smooth the thorny path of the 
little child! I know that there are many flowers 
therein; but childhood hath its griefs, and they 
are as great in proportion to the baby-shoulder, 
as the crosses of manhood to the athletic arm of 
middle-age. Who but a mother can bear with 
infantile faults and waywardness, and who can 
be expected to be patient, and kind, and gentle, 
and affectionate, if a mother is not! 

I shudder when I look forward through the life 
of little Henry and his little brother. Will they 
love each other? who will teach them? Will 
they respect and honor their mother? what is she 
doing now to build for herself a throne in their 
young hearts? Will they love the beauties of na- 
ture, and delight in scientific research? Will her 
silence or petulant replies to their innocent in- 
quiries, foster the inquisitiveness of their expand- 
ing souls? Who will be to blame if they grow 
up idle, quarrelsome boys, and bring her gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave? Will they be so 
very ungrateful, if, weary of the quarrels, and 
frowns, and bitterness of such a house as that 
mother will make for them, they seek pleasure 
elsewhere, and leave the lone widow by her soli- 
tary, desolate hearth, to reflect on the past, sown 
thickly with thorns by her own careless hand? 

O, the wine cup, the gaming table, the haunts 
of vice, the dungeon, the gallows—how many of 
their victims are driven into their jaws by the 
hand that should lead them into ways of pleasant- 
ness, and with its magic touch throw such attrac- 
tions and allurements around home as to stay the 
wandering feet, and keep the gem of virtue pure 
in the fireside casket! 

O, mothers! if you wish to live in the fond 
memory of your children, be gentle and patient 
toward them in their early years. Do not alien- 
ate them from you by moroseness or impatience. 
Answer their childish queries, arouse curiosity, 
and stimulate investigation in their young minds. 
Let them know that you desire nothing so much 
as their happiness and welfare. Be to them the 
fond, faithful, judicious mother, whose kind for- 
bearance and gentle guidance the stern man shall 
have to look back upon with tears of affection, 
and emotions of respect. Make the hearth of 
home a place of repose and enjoyment. Let your 
smile lighten, but never your feverish frown dark- 
en the sky of that home. Never—never—lower 
yourself in the estimation of your children by ex- 
hibiting petulance before them. In short, so dis- 
charge the maternal duties as to make yourself 
worthy of the beautiful and holy title of the 
mother. 
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THE SNOW. 
BY ANNIE E. HOWE. 


THE snow! the snow! the feathery flakes of snow! 
How they ’re falling to the music 
Of the winds, so sad and low! 
How they brighten, 
How they whiten, 
Over all the earth below! 
0, they ’re cov’ring up the meadows, 
Fast asleep in wint’ry shadows, 
Where the flowers were wont to grow; 
And they glisten in the valley, 
And with every dead leaf dally, 
As they dance amidst them so; 
And they linger for a while, 
In each forest’s leaf-strewn aisle, 
Where the song-birds used to go— 
In the summer, gayly singing, 
Setting all the wood to ringing, 
With the streamlet’s merry flow. 


The snow! the snow! the crystal flakes of snow! 
What a soft and fleecy mantle 
They are spreading o’er below! 
How they gladden, 
How they sadden, 
As they tumble down so slow! 
In hearts all gay and laughing, 
From the cup of pleasure quaffing, 
Kindling up a radiant glow, 
How the eyes of fair ones twinkle, 
As they hear the merry tinkle 
Of the bells, with sleigh and beau; 
And hearts all sad and sighing 
Think of loved ones coldly lying, 
When ’tis useless to bestow 
All the love they fain would render; 
But of loving care, and tender, 
They never more may know, 
Slumb’ring ’neath the drifts of snow. 


The snow! the snow! the fluttering flakes of snow! 
To the rich ye are most welcome— 
To the poor ye are a foe; 

There ’ll be sorrow, 
On the morrow, 
When the daylight dawns to show— 

While the poor forgot in sleeping 

All their woes, ye came a-creeping, 

A chilling vail to throw 

O’er the sunlit rays that warmed them; 

And the winds that never harmed them, 
Bleak, and cold, ye made to blow; 

To the wretched, moaning poor 

Ye are harbingers most sure, 

Of pain, and want, and woe. 


The snow! the snow! the feathery flakes of snow! 
As the night-wind sadly chanteth, 
They are tumbling down so slow; 
Uncomplaining, 
They are staining 
Their spotless robes below; 
But the hand that made the summer, 
And the balmy zephyr’s murmur, 











And the fruit and grain to grow, 
Made each fragrant, blooming flower— 
Made the sunshine and the shower, 

Tinted gorgeously the bobw— 

Made the wint’ry wind’s lone wailing, 
And the frost, the rain, the hailing— 
Made the beauteous flakes of snow, 
That are bright’ning, 
Softly whit’ning, 
O’er the dark brown earth below; 
That are falling to the music 
Of the winds, so sad and low. 


——_—ege0———— 


ALONE—A PICTURE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


On a fallen forest-tree, 
Musing deeply, mournfully, 
A pale girl is sitting; 
Motionless she lingers there, 
And about her, every-where, 
Autumn birds are flitting. 


O’er her head the murmuring trees 
Rustle in November’s breeze, 
Faintly, sadly sighing; 
For they are upon the ground, 
Thickly scattered all around, 
All their leaves a-dying. 


Prairie chickens, far and wide, 
Peep and hop on every side, 

Fearless near her feeding. 
Wherefore sits one thus alone, 

Still and silent as a stone, 

A...amn winds unheeding— 
Wherefore? lakes and prairies rolled, 
Stretching onward wide and cold, 

*Twixt the hearts that cherished 
Love for the companion gone, 

And her heart, who sat alone, 

Whose young hopes had perished. 


———e@e 


SWEET MEMORY BELLS. 


BY MAGGIE B. STEWART. 





Sweet memory bells! their witching chimes 
Have charm as dear as olden rhymes, 
Their voices ring with magic strain, 
Breaking the calm with sweet refrain— 
O, happy bells! 0, chiming bells! 
The sad, sweet bells of memory ! 


Telling us childhood’s joyous lays, 
And joys and fears in by-gone days, 
Of bridal vows and farewells said, 
And solemn dirges for the dead— 


O, mournful bells! 0, chiming bells! 


The sad, sweet bells of memory! 


Soon, soon our weary feet shall tread 
That land where no sad tears are shed— 
Soon we shall clasp the hands of friends 
Where with the song no discord blends 
Of mournful bells! of tolling bells! 
The sad, sweet bells of memory! 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 


Scripture Cabinet. 


Curist Srittine THE TempEst.—‘ But without a 
parable spake he not unto them: and when they were 
alone, he expounded all things to his disciples. And the 
same day, when the even was come, he saith unto them, 
Let us pass over unto the other side. And when they sent 
away the multitude,” ete. Mark iv, 34-41. 

Canute’s royal mandate was disregarded by the sea. 
Christ’s was heard and promptly obeyed. How 
thrilling the voice that rose above the tempest-roar 
of the storm, and subdued it to silence! To human 
appearance it was a perilous position. Christ and 
his disciples were all there. One billow more, and 
the agitated seamen and their sleeping master will 
be in onecommon grave. This is acrisis. Such cri- 
ses are abundant fn individual and social history. 
We have all felt that another wave—one more disas- 
ter—an added loss—a repeated attack, would be fatal; 
but behind the whole there bas been a vigilant eye 
and a restraining hand. That dreaded other—that 
fearful “one more” has been checked by the invisi- 
ble power. God always appears at the right moment. 
All the seas in the universe can not drown the vessel 
which God accompanies. There may be peril—there 
will be trial—but destruction is impossible. God 
might prevent difficulties, but there is a greater proof 
of his power and love im controlling them for wise 
purposes, than there would be in forbidding their oc- 
currence. We know not what God prevents, but we 
do know, and are thankful for, what he overrules for 
our moral progress and his own glory. Difficulty has 
a purpose and a mission. The wildest storm in na- 
ture is. fraught with ultimate good: the spirit of love 
speaks in the thunder and rides on the lightning. 

Let us study the lesson to be derived from Christ 
stilling the tempest. 

I. HeRE IS AN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR SAVIOR’S COM- 
POUND NATURE. In the “hinder part of the ship”— 
v. 38—he is lying asleep as a man. Weary with his 
labor, he seeks repose. Behold the man/ Rising 
from his slumber he speaks with authority, and the 


sea obeys. Behold the God! So at the grave of 





Lazarus. His tears are human—his voice divine. | 


We confess this is a deep mystery. Yet if there be 
any meaning in language, and any truth in history, 
we are bound to receive it. We carry about with us 
a similar mystery. How can the spiritual and the 
physical be united! What is that within you which 
throbs in the heart, glances in the eye, and serves in 
the hand? What is that subtile and immortal thing 
which gives birth to thought, directions to life, and 
purpose to will? What is that which fills you with 
holy ambition—hangs before you pictures of future 





bliss, and inspires you with hope, energy, and faith? 
Consciousness denies that it is matter. Tell us then 
how to explain this mystery of the union of mind and 
body: if no explanation can be given we can not dis- 
ecard our Lord’s compound nature, simply because our 
feeble understanding is unable to comprehend the 
mysterious alliance. We rejoice in the God-man. 
We rejoice to think of the manger and the throne as 
one; we are glad to see the crown of universal do- 
minion on the brow that was pierced by the crown 
of thorns. The eye that first looked on a completed 
world only gathers additional luster from the tear of 
sympathy which once gushed from it. (Luke xi, 35.) 
Christians! be of good courage. God knows the mean- 
ing of temptation. He knows the terror of the storm; 
appeal to him, and he will rebuke the sea rather than 
“one of these little ones should perish.” 

II. THE DISCIPLES SHOWED THEIR FAITH IN CHRIST’S 
DIVINITY. You will observe that they did not pray 
to God the Father. They had an intelligent convic- 
tion of the Savior’s Godhead. A thousand proofs of 
it had he given to others, and now that they were in 
perilous circumstances themselves, they appealed to 
the same power. Learn a lesson from this: you have 
known many of your kinsmen and fellow-creatures 
who have been blessed by Christ—when you are in 
difficulty profit by their example by going to him at 
once. Show the depth of your religion by the strength 
and earnestness of your faith. Beware, lest Christ’s 
divinity is simply an article in your creed and not a 
governing principle in your heart. Realize it as a 
fact—depend upon it as a certainty—appeal to it as a 
reliable source of religious influence and help. Keep- 
ing this steadily in mind you may brave the dangers 
of the deep or the horrors of the wilderness! 

III. Here Is A TYPE UF A CLASS OF MEN WHO ALWAYS 
APPEAL TO THE SUPERNATURAL IN SEASONS OF TROUBLE. 
Adversity is sent to drive those whom prosperity 
would never lead. On the mount of success there 
are few altars piled to memorialize the love of God; 
but in the valley of sorrow there are many erected 
whereat to supplicate his aid! Men who pray in the 
storm should give thanks in the sunshine. Whatever 
may be our coldness or our practical skepticism in 
time of joy, we all cry for the supernatural in the 
presence of pain, grief, death, and the grave! Mem- 
ory is busy with the past—conscience utters maledic- 
tions on the ungrateful heart, and the anxious hand 
thrusts itself right through the clouds and the stars 
into the other world to catch the robe of the divine 
Majesty, and there it clings in an agony conflicting 
between hope and fear. Poor Saul! when the heav- 
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with the word bar prefixed to that name; as we find 
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ens were closed against him his swollen heart sought 
relief in crying for Samuel! There are times in heart 
history when we seem shut up to God—when only 
one course is left open. Those are the times for 
studying Christianity with effect. We then occupy 
the proper ground of observaticon—then we see its 
divine dignity and commune with its pure spirit. 

IV. TRIALS ARISE IN THE DISCHARGE OF DUTY. Trials 
are not always sent to punish—they are not always a 
proof that we are out of the way of duty. The dis- 
ciples, remember, were in the very act of carrying 
out what Christ commanded when this storm arose. 
* And the same day when the even was come, he saith 
unto them, let us pass over unto the other side.” 
(vy. 35.) This is an important verse, inasmuch as it 
proves that men may be overtaken with trial when 
We are too apt to think that 
when men cre in trouble they have been breaking 


they are obeying God. 


some of God’s commandments, and that vengeance 
Do not say that God has 
forsaken you, simply because you are visited with 
trouble. 


is being rendered to them. 


Christ may be in the very vessel which is 
Attend toduty. Work 
Never sail toward Tar- 
Be sure that God is with 
you, and you may defy the world. 
Thus much for the incident—it is full of holy les- 
sons. 


threatened with destruction. 
out your own convictions. 
shish instead of Nineveh. 


1. Let us undertake no enterprise in which Christ does 
Without him we shall be with- 
out eyes to see and without hands to defend. Never 
think of traveling life’s journeys and sailing life’s 
voyages withoct the Divine presence. 


not go along with us. 


Let our prayer 
ever be, ‘‘If thy presence go not with me, carry us 
not up hence.” Exodus xxxiii, 15. 

2. Distinguish between what God sends upon you and 
This storm was sent. 
Some men by thoughtless act or vicious behavior cre- 
ate storms about themselves and then flee to God for 
proteétion. When they have done their utmost to 
violate all moral, and natural law, they talk about 
the mysterious dealing of divine Providence! It is 
but right that when men oppose God they should 
be punished for their sin. It is wrong, therefore, to 
create a tempest and then console yourself by say- 


ing— 


what you bring upon yourself. 






Barpartan.—A correspondent inquires concerning 
this word. One writer— 
the editor of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley— 
supposes it to be derived from the Greek Bzpuc, 


Its etymology is uncertain. 


“strong,” the Bap being re-duplicated to intensify 
the meaning; hence Bar-bar-us, “‘ very strong.”? Sen- 
eca de Ira—lib. i—says, ‘‘ Barbaros tanto robustiores 
corporibus.” Dr. Clarke, in his Commentary on Acts 
xxviii, 2, quotes the etymology of Bishop Pearce: 
** The Greeks who traded with the Pheenicians, form- 
ed this word from their observing that the Phenicians 
were generally called by the name of their parent, 








Hotes and Queries, 


1 





“He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
3. As we can not have Christ's bodily presence, thereis 
There is a 
blessing in reserve for those who believe without see- 
ing. (John xx, 20.) Keep your faith alive—fix its 
eagle eye right on the center of the sun. Believe in 
the God of the storm, and he will crown your faith 
with inconceivable reward. It would indeed be de- 
lightful to gaze on the unvailed presence of the Sav- 
ior—but we shall love him none the less because obe- 


the greater scope for the exercise of faith. 


dience preceded sight. 

4. Sinner! shall all nature respond to the voice of 
Christ, and wilt thou be silent? Shall the storm hold 
its raging breath in obedience to the divine command, 
and will thy heart not yield to the entreaties of 
mercy? Sad thought! that man alone is the jarring 
note in creation’s anthem. 
moral nature which refuse to be quieted; there are 
fires within him on which tears have been shed and 
blood has been spilt, and still they burn! Consider 
thy greatness—thy nature—thy destiny. Christ has 
spoken—his tones are full of love: in sight of his 
cross and his grave, and in the name of the God-man 
revealed in this act of stilling the tempest, I call 
upon thee to join the concert and highten the strain 
which the green earth and the blue heaven are ever- 
more sending upward to his throne. 


There are storms in his 


Tue Cry or HuMANITY AND THE RESPONSE OF THE 
Gospri.— Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven ? (that is, to bring Christ down from above :) or, 
Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it?’ ete. 
Romans x, 6-9. 

I. MAN CRIES FOR THE SUPERNATURAL. Hear his 
ery, “ Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring 
Christ down from above.’’) 

II. CHRISTIANITY RESPONDS TO MAN’S CRY. What 
is its response? ‘The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith 
which we preach.” 

III. THE PRACTICAL ACCEPTANCE OF THE RESPONSE 
IS SALVATION. ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.” 


| in the New Testament men called PBar-Jesus, Bar- 


Tholomeus, Bar-Jonas, Bar-‘TLimeus, ete. Hence the 
Greeks called them 42p-22pu, meaning the men who 
are called Bar Bar, or have no other names than what 
begin with Bar. And because the Greeks did not un- 
derstand the language of the Pheenicians, they first, 
and the Romans in imitation of them, gave the name 
of Barbarians to all such as talked in a language to 
which they were strangers.” To this Dr. Clarke adds, 
“ No other etymology need be attempted: this is its 
own proof.” But they who are not satisfied with 
such an etymology will look further. 

Gibbon, in a note to chapter 51 of the Decline 
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and Fall, says, “In the time of Homer, when the | general term for the nomadic tribes near Egypt, was easily 


Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common 
idiom, the imitative sound of Barbar was applied to the 
ruder tribes whose pronunciation was most harsh, 
whose grammar was most defective.”” This etymol- 
ogy, it seems to me, agrees with that of Strabo, who 
informs us—lib. xiv—that the name was given by the 
Greeks to “fall who spoke confusedly,” zaytray dy 
rayveTrouowray, meaning that the name was designed 
to imitate their thick utterance. Leo Africanus, De- 
scriptio Africw lib. i, says, that ‘‘ the tawny people 
of Barbary and Numidia were called by the name of 
Barbar, derived from the verb barbara, which, in their 
tongue, signifies to murmur, because the African lan- 
guage sounds in the ears of an Arabian not otherwise 
than the voice of brutes. Others will have Barbar to 
be one word twice repeated, forasmuch as bar in the 
Arabian tongue signifies a desert: for they say that 
when King Iphricus, being by the Assyrians or Ethi- 
opians driven out of his own kingdom, traveled to- 
ward Egypt, he, seeing himself so much oppressed 
by his enemies, that he knew not what should become 
of himself and-his followers, asked his people how it 
was possible to escape; who answered him Bar-bar, 
that is, ‘To the Desert, the Desert,’ giving him to 
understand by this expression that he could have no 
safer refuge than to flee over the Nile into the desert 
of Africa.” 

But the most satisfactory explanation of the origin 
and application of the word is given by Prichard— 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
vol. ii, p. 361. He says: 


BapB2zpor was the denomination of people who spoke a 
different idiom from the Greeks. We are assured by Herod- 
otus that the Egyptians likewise termed all those who spoke 
a language different from their own, Barbari. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether he meant to say that the Egyptians applied 
this particular word barbari, or some term in their own lan- 
guage that was equivalent to that expression in Greek. It is 
still more remarkable that this identical word, or one that 
only differs accidentally from it by the peculiarity of Sanskrit 
orthography, was used by the Hindoos with a meaning pre- 
cisely similar. Varwarah or Varvvaras, means, according to 
Professor Wilson, a “low man, an outcast or barbarian,” and 
in another sense, “‘ woolly or curly hair,” as the hair of an 
African. 

The only way of explaining, with any degree of probability, 
so extensive a diffusion of the term Barbari, and at the same 
time its local application to the country and the people of the 
African coast, is the conjecture that Barbar was originally an 
Egyptian term, or name given by the Egyptians to the mari- 
time country on the Red Sea, or its inhabitants. The word 
might be derived, as Leo derives it, from Bar, a desert, were 
it not improbable that an Arabian name could have been 
adopted by the Egyptians, the people so termed not being 
Arabians. The Coptic word fee, signifying hot, may be 
the etymon of the name, if it originally belonged to the coun- 
try. Bopp, as well as BepZap, means to cast out. Could the 
people hence be called “‘outcasts?”” These southern border- 
ers on Egypt, probably ferocious nomades, as are the Bishari 
at present, being dreaded and hated by the Egyptians, and 
their name being equivalent to that of savages, it is possible 
that it may have been borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians, in this sense. The Hindoos used, as it seems, the 
same name in both of its meanings, both as a national appel- 
lation, which was extended, however, from the natives of the 

Barbari coast to other crisp-haired Africans, and likewise in 


the sense of outcasts or barbarians. By the Arabian con- 


querors of Africa, the name of Barbar, already in use as a | earth? 





transferred to the inhabitants of the western desert. 


8. W. W. 


Mvsketo Nets 1x Antiquity.— Herodotus, in 
speaking of the manners and customs of the Egyp- 
tians, makes mention of a contrivance, which the fish- 
ermen on the Nile used to protect themselves from 
the musketoes. He says, ‘‘Every man has a net 
with which in the day he takes fish, and at night uses 
it in the following manner. In whatever bed he 
sleeps, he throws the net around it, and then getting 
in sleeps under it. If he should wrap himself up in 
his clothes or in linen, the musketoes would bite 
through them, but they never attempt to bite through 
the net.” This use of the net was known also to the 
Greeks and the Romans, and several classic writers 
speak of the canopy covering the beds for this pur- 
pose. 8. 


Cocxnry.—In an early poem there is said to be a 
country, “‘far in the sea by West Spain,” Cockaigne, 
which is represented as one of the fairest countries 
under the heavens: 


“Though paradise be merry and bright, 
Cockaigne is of fairer sight.”’ 


It is this word, Cockaigne, the land of exquisite 
cookery, which gives us the etymon of cockney. It is 
derived from the Latin coquina, whence cucina, cuisine, 
etc. A passage in Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
i, 2, 3, seems confirmatory of the supposition that it 
is so derived: ‘‘Some draw this mischief on their 
heads by too ceremonious and strict diet, being over- 
precise, cockney-like and curious in their observation 
of meats.” Ellis, in his Specimens of Early English 
Poetry, says: ‘‘ Perhaps the intelligence which the 
inhabitants of the metropolis displayed in the culi- 
nary art may have procured them the appellation of 
Cockneys from uplandith or country men.” The old 
tale of the citizen’s son who knew not the language 
of the cock and called it neighing, is well known; but 
such a derivation of the word is impertinent and 
trifling. Ss. W. W. 


Quertes.—I. 1. Are the inhabitants of heaven— 
angels and men—/ree moral agents? If so, 

2. Does that agency, as in probationary time, im- 
ply liberty and power to do wrong? If it does, then, 

3. Wherein consists the security for their continu- 
ance in a state of heavenly felicity? If it does not 
imply liberty and power to do wrong, then, 

4. What are the peculiar characteristics of moral 
agency in heaven as distinguished from moral agency 
on earth? 

II. 1. Are the inhabitants of hell—devils and 
men—/ree moral agents? If they are, 

2. Can they, as the terms imply, do right? If they 
can, 

3. May it not be possible that hell shall be vacated? 
If they can not, 

4. How does their free moral agency consist with a 
necessary continuance in sinning? And, 

5. What are the distinguishing traits of the moral 
agency of wicked men in hell, and wicked men on 
J. W. 8. 
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Children’s Corner. 


Waat Some Viorets Sarp.—‘‘O dear! O dear! I 
wish it would n’t rain,” said Minnie, for the twentieth 
time. She had climbed up into a chair, and was 
frowning at the rain-drops;-as they chased each other 
past the window. The drops did not care for her 
frowns or words, but only kept on their merry race as 
before; for they had something to do besides fretting. 
Each had a mission of its own; some were on the way 
to fill the brooks and springs, that they might go 
laughing over the stones ail summer. Others would 
be sipped by thousands of little grass-blades. But 
Minnie did not care for the brooks or grasses just 
now; she only wanted the ride promised her, if the 
day were fine, and so clouds had chased the sunshine 
all away from her brown eyes. 

** Minnie, do you know that the grass in your little 
garden and in the meadows is drinking up all these 
tiny rain-drops!’’ said a low, sweet voice. 

“Then I wish they ’d get through drinking. They 
have been drinking all the morning,” said the child. 

“‘ They will when they have had enough,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ But come here and look at my violets. 
They have something to say to you.” 

Minnie jumped down from the chair, and walked 
slowly toward her mother’s couch. 

Upon a small stand, in a delicate china vase, were 
some sweet spring violets, brought by the loving hand 
of one who knew how flowers “‘ whispered hope” to 
an invalid. 

*« Shall I tell you what the violets have been saying 
to me while your little voice murmured—O dear! O 
dear!” 

The brown eyes grew dark with wonder, as the 
child said— 

* Violets can not speak.” 

‘Not aloud. Not so that you can hear,” and the 
mother smiled to see her child bend c’ose to the flow- 
ers and listen. 

“No, my darling, you can hear nothing; but look 
at their blue eyes; take one and smell of it, while I 
tell you what, if they had a voice like yours, they 
would say.” 

Gladly the little child obeyed, and nestling close to 
her mother, listened with a smile. 

“Hark! sister, how softly and pleasantly the rain- 
drops fall. Those younger sisters of ours will look 
up with eyes wide open to-morrow. The crocuses, 
too, our neighbors, will be all out calling with their 
spring hats. There is to be a wedding. Miss Lilly 
Crocus, in white, of course, and her cousins in blue 
and pink. There is some hope that the May Flowers 
will be there; but that will depend on the weather. 
All the Grasses will come, of course, for they never 
wait for invitations, nor mind the weather one bit. It 
was kind in the Flower King to send his servants the 
drops to-day to prepare for the wedding. There will 
be a splendid festival.” 

‘¢ To-morrow he will send the sunbeams to give a 
grand illumination.” 








Minnie did not once take her eyes from her moth- 
er’s face till she ceased speaking. 

Then she said, ‘‘ I am glad God made it rain for the 
flowers; but I did not think about that.” 


“Gop Witt Take Care or Basy.’’—Death came 
for a fair, little one. He struggled with pain, and 
then grew still. He noticed little that passed around 
him, and his lisping voice seemed hushed forever. At 
length, opening his large eyes for the last time, and 
probably receiving no light, he said, in the sweetest 
cadence: 

** Good-night, mother!”’ 

Once more—when pulsation had ceased, and it 
would seem as if the pure spirit were gone—there 
was a faint murmur, scarcely stirring the white lips: 

“*Mother! mother! good-night!” 

Will not their next greeting be, the “ good-morn- 
ing” of heaven? 


** Basy, Come Fortu.’”’—A very young child was 
taken to the funeral obsequies of a neighboring child. 
He had never seen the work of death, and looked 
long and earnestly at the beautiful infant, lying, like 
polished marble, in its dark coffin. At his return, his 
mother placed him by the window, that he might see 
He regarded it with fixed atten- 
At length he turned to his mother, his face 


the procession pass. 
tion. 
beaming with animation, and said: 

“0, how beautiful it will be when the Savior says, 
* Baby, come forth.’”’ 

It is probable, that in those readings of Scripture 
that accompanied the devotions of a pious household, 
he had listened to the recital of the Redeemer calling 
Lazarus from the grave, and had thus made a happy 
application of the sublime doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. Who can say how early the minds of our little 
ones may gather the dew-drops of divine truth, and 


| be made wise unto salvation? 








Tur Boy anp tHE Ecuo.—A boy walking through 
a wood, happened to bark like a dog, an accomplish- 
ment which he had taken pains to acquire, and was 
surprised to hear an answer in his own tones. 

“Doggy! doggy!” said he, and there was a quick 
reply of “‘ doggy, doggy.” 

“‘Who are you?” called the boy. 

“Who are you?” was the response. To the clear 
voice of the questioner, he replied: 

“Why, George Thompson!” and this was repeated 
more than once, in such a mocking manner that he 
grew angry, and exclaimed: 

‘What a fool you are!” The echo responded: 
*‘ What a fool you are!” The little fellow ran home 
in a pet, telling his father how a boy had mocked and 
His father then explained 

Will our young readers 


abused him in the woods. 
the principle of the echo. 
ask their parents what an echo is? 

PLEASE LET ME Pray FoR WILLIE.—Two little ones 
in the same neighborhood, a boy and a girl, had been 
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permitted often to meet, and play together. In fine 
weather they rambled in the garden, and at other 
times built houses with blocks, or looked at the pic- 
tures in books, being too young to read. They were 
always happy together, and their voices to each other 
were sweet as those of turtle-doves. 
Suddenly, the 1, and died. 

ld that her companion was dead; 


The little 
but hav- 


n im- 


b vy sickene 
girl was t 
ing never seen death, the word had, to her ear, a 
perfect import. She was led to his house, where he 
still Iny upon his little bed. Paleness, 
and the sadness of those around, fell like ice upon her 


and silence, 


spirit. Ten or twelve persons were in the room, but 


not regarding them, she said to her mother with a | 
| poor and the family in consequence deprived of the 


tremulous voice: 

“Please let me pray for poor Willie.” 

Kneeling by his side, and raising her sweet face 
heavenward, with clasped hands, 
Lord’s prayer. And as the subdued light through 
the curtained window fell upon that beautiful, up- 
lifted brow, so marked with pity and piety, and the 

irnest, bird-like tones supplicated “ our Father who 
art in heaven,’”’ it seemed as though melody could 
never be forgotten, and that hovering angels loved 


the child. 


Ir Is n’r Sunpay Now.—We were much amused the 
other day, at the attempt which our little boy made, 
to set aside Sunday for his own convenience. The 
previous Saturday evening his father brought him 
home a humming top, and of course he went to bed 
and rose again with his thoughts full of it; accord- 
ingly, on Sunday morning he descended to the parlor, 


| 





| and eight months old. 


she repeated the | 


where his father sat reading his Church paper, and 
rushing into the room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, I want my 
top; spin my top now.” ‘0, but, my son,” said his 
father, laying his paper across his knee, ‘ this is Sun- 
day, we must n’t spin tops on Sunday.” ‘0, well,” 
said Willie, “I’ll take it away, then,” and seizing 
upon the paper he earried it off to a corner table, 
bringing back the Daily Gazette, which he placed 
upon his father’s knee, saying, with an air of triumph, 
‘‘There, now it isn’t Sunday, spin my top.” We 
thought Tt very smart in a little fellow just two years 
F. M. R. 
Cake Sometiurs.—Little Mary, whose parents were 
luxuries of life, was being taught by her mother “ the 
Lord’s prayer,’’ when upon one occasion, afterrepeat- 
ing the petition, “‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
looked up innocently to the face of her mother and 
asked the following question, so full of childish inno- 
cence, “ Mother, why do n’t you ask the Lord for cake, 
sometimes, and not always ‘ bread?’ ” 8. T. K. 


How witt Gop Lirr Me Up?—My little brother 
Floyd had a summer squash one day, and while 
amusing himeelf with it, looked up and said, “ When 
I die, I will give God this squash.” I pal asked 
him, “ Floyd, how will you get up toheaven?” “0, 
I don’t know,” replied he; “ won’t the Lord come 
after me?” For a few minutes he was silent, then 
looking up, said, ‘Ma, has God got hands?” She 
said she guessed a. ‘Well then,” said he, “how 
will he lift me up to heaven?” L. 0. M. 


Wansite Gleanings. 


TRAFFICKING IN Mentat Commopities.—The late 
novelist, G. P. R. James, 
sound and practical philosophy in the following 
paragraph. It will afford some useful hints to our 


readers: 


Let no one ventnre to think even a brief hour's conversa- 
tion with another man of strong mind can be a matter of 
mere indifference—indeed, I know not that it ever is so with 
any one, wise or foolish, ugly or pretty, good or bad. We are 
all nothing but traders in this world, mere hucksters, travel- 
ing pack-men, with a stock continually changing, increasing, 
diminishing. We go forth into the world carrying a little 
wallet of ideas and feelings, and with every one to whom we 
speak for a moment, we are trafficking in those commodities. 
If we meet with a man of wisdom and of virtue, sometimes 
he is liberal, and supplies us largely with high and noble 
thoughts, receiving only in return sweet feelings of inward 
satisfaction; sometimes, on the other hand, he will only 
trade upon equal terms, and if we can not give wisdom for 
wisdom, shuts up his churlish shop and will deal with us no 
more. If we go to a bad man we are almost sure to be 
cheated in our traffic, to get evil or useless ware, and often 
those corrupted things which, once admitted to our stock, 
spread the mold and mildew to all around. Often, often, too, 
in our commerce with others do we pay for the poisons which 
we buy as antidotes, all that we possess of good, both in feel- 
ing and idea. But when we sit down by beauty, and gentle- 
ness, and virtue, what a world of sweet images do we gain 
for the little that we can give in exchange! Ay, and even in 


oe ¥ou. XX.—48 


has embodied not a little | 


passing a few light moments with a dear, innocent child 
how much of bright and pure do we carry away in sensa- 
tion!—how much of deep and high may we gain in thought! 


| O, no! it is no indifferent thing with whom we converse if 


| know how sade true is this portraiture. 





ideas be the riches of the spirit. 


: Frrenps.—Too many of our readers 
Good Lord, 


FASHIONABLE 


deliver us from “ fashionable friends:’” 


The hardest trial of those who fall from affluence and 
honor to poverty and obscurity is the discovery that the at- 
tachment of so many in whom they confided was a pretense, 
a mask to gain their own ends, or was a miserable shallow- 
ness. Sométimes, doubtless, it is with regret that these 
frivolous followers of the world desert those upon whom they 
have fawned; but they soon forget them. Flies leave the 
kitchen when the dishes are empty. The parasites that 
cluster about the favorite of fortune to gather his gifts and 
climb by his aid, linger with the sunshine, but scatter at the 
approach of a storm, as the leaves cling to the tree'in sum- 
mer weather, but drop off at the breath of winter, and leave 
it naked to the stinging blast. Like ravens settled down for 
a banquet, and suddenly scared by a noise, how quickly, at 
the first sound of calamity, these superficial earthlings are 
specks on the horizon! 

But a true friend sits in the center. and is for all times. 
Our need only reveals him more fully, and binds him more 
closely to us. There are more examples of unadulterated 
affection, more deeds of silent love and magnanimity than is 
usually supposed. Our misfortunes bring to our side real 
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friends, before unknown. Benevolent impulses, where we 
should not expect them, in modest privacy, enact many a 
scene of beautiful wonder amid plaudits of angels. 


MesMERISM.—This modern pretended science is thus 
spoken of in one of Brougham’s Irish Entertain- 
ments: 

Mesmerism is a magnificent and imposing hypothesis, rest- 
ing on a mighty small fact—a diminutive spark, evolving a 
volume of smoke—a tiny drop of reality, diluted by an ocean 
of humbug—a morsel of soponaceous froth, expanded by the 
breath of quackery into an enormous bubble—a vast philo- 
sophical and intangible column, built up of suppositions, and 
based on an infinitesimal atom of truth. Mesmerism, ety- 
mologically defined, is an Anglo-German compound, derived 
from mess, a botch or blunder, and merryism, which is 
synonymous with the common English word fun, so that the 
actual signification of the term is a funny mess. 


Ensoyine MiseraBLle WEATHER.—This “ city item” 
from the Tribune is worth reprinting for the happy 
quotation with which it closes: 


We enjoyed most miserable weather yesterday. The wind 
was cold and searching, an] the dust flew in unbroken clouds 
in all directions, so that sometimes people could not see across 
the street, and drivers of vehicles were obliged to stop their 
invisible teams to prevent serious collisions. The street com- 
missioner has not been heard from, and his best friends 
begin to despair of his exhumation till Layard comes this 
way. During the afternoon and evening there were symp- 
toms of rain, but none came, and the busy throng of metro- 
politan moles still gasped, and groaned, and suffocated as 
they toiled along their underground passage to business or 
homeward. 0, the dust! We can scarcely think that the 
wicked Egyptians were more desperately plagued when their 
dust was turned into lice, for living creatures would die, and 
there an end; but our dust is eternal, it is an entity in most 
absurd quantity; it is native, and to the manor born; it is 
the sacred hoar-frost of ages, the substratum of an earlier 
formation, which it is death to displace; like the sacred bird 
of Egypt it has the monopoly of the streets, it makes our 
heads its perch, and our houses its abiding-place; it is a part 
of our peculiar institutions with which no man may inter- 
fere. The Scripture, sacred and profane, is fulfilled; we have 
returned to dust, and, even like the old serpent, against our 
stomachs do we eat thereof. 0, the dust! 

“ Of comfort no man speak ; 
Let ’s talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.” 


Lesson FROM THE Lire or Savace.—Dr. Johnson 
concludes his life of the brilliant but unfortunate 
Savage with this remark: ; 


This biography will not be wholly without its use if those 
who, in confidence of superior capacities or attainments, dis- 
regard the common maxims of life, shall be reminded that 
nothing will supply the want of prudence, and that negli- 
gence and irregularity, long-continued, will make knowledge 
useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 


UntutorepD Exoquence.—A Catawba warrior, in 
1812, named Peter Harris, made known his wants to 
the Legislature of South Carolina in the following 
language: 

I am one of the lingering survivors of an almost extin- 
guished race. Our graves will soon be our only habitation. 
I am one of the few stalks that still remain in the field where 
the tempest of revolution passed. I have fought against the 
British for your sake. The British have disappeared, and 
you are free, yet from me have the British taken nothing, 
nor have I gained any thing by their defeat. I pursued the 
deer for subsistence—the deer are disappearing; I must 
starve. God ordained me for the forest, and my ambition is 





in the shade. But the strength of my arm decays, and my 
feet fail me in the chase. The hand which fought for your 
liberties is now open for your relief. In my youth I bled in 
battle that you might have independence; let not my heart 
in my old age bleed for want of your commiseration. 


Wonpers or Cuemistry.—Science is full of won- 
ders, but chemistry is the science of wonders. The 
following from Lyon Playfair will awake curiosity: 


The horseshoe nails dropped in the streets during the 
daily traffic reappear in the form of swords and guns. The 
clippings of the traveling tinker are mixed with the parings 
of horses’ hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off woolen gar- 
ments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, and soon 
afterward, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, grace the 
dress of courtly dames. The main ingredient of the ink 
with which I now write was possibly once part of the broken 
hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead animals yield 
the chief constituent of lucifer-matches. The dregs of port 
wine, carefully rejected by the port wine drinker in decant- 
ing his favorite beverage, are taken by him in the morning 
in the form of seidlitz powders to remove the effects of his 
debauch. The offal of the streets and the washings of coal 
gas reappear, carefully preserved in the lady's smelling-bot 
tle, or are used by her to flavor blanc-manges for her friends. 


CARLYLE ON Jacon GrusEr.—The New York Chris- 
tian Advocate in noticing the Life of the Rev. Jacob 
Gruber, by Dr. Strickland, a very interesting biogra- 
phy of a very peculiar but good and useful man, 
says: We should like to hear Carlyle describe him. 
It would perbaps be in this way: 


A man every inch of him, without any trappings; born 
February 3, 1778, or thereabout. No sham! Good, robust 
vitals in that hardy frame, and a strong, earnest soul, not 
given to spin metaphysic cobwebs. He will have nothing of 
Theodicy. He don’t question the ways of God—not he. He 
is rough, and hath strange whiffs, and whims, and accidental 
moodinesses, and is somewhat explosive at times, but won- 
derfully good-humored for a bear, and he can be kicked as 
well as kick, for he is no bundle of fine perceptions enveloped 
in a thin skin, but a very whirlwind encompassing a great 
human fact. There was a blending of the supernatural with 
him; he was a king after his sort, a man of originality and 
veracity, and now dwells above the stars. Plain old Jacob, 
without any unmeaning nomenclature; born into a rolling 
century, hail to thee through the dim shadows of a paste- 
board generation! 


Tre Urrerances oF Nature.—The mind that has 
been attentive to the voice of nature, and the heart 
that has felt the power of her utterances, will re- 
spond to this beautiful passage from Whittier: 


There is a .eligion in every thing around us, a calm and 
holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature, which 
man would do well to imitate. It isa meek and blessed in- 
fluence, stealing, as it were, unawares upon the heart. It 
comes—it has no terror, no gloom in its approaches. It has 
not to rouse up the passions; it is untrammeled, unled by the 
creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions of man. It is 
fresh from the hands of the Author, and glowing from the 
immediate presence of the Great Spirit which pervades and 
quickene it. It is written on the arched sky. It looks out 
from every star. It is among the hills and valleys of the 
earth, where the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin 
atmosphere of eterna! winter, or where the mighty forest 
fluctuates before the strong winds with its dark waves of 
green foliage. It is spread out like a legible language »pon 
the broed face of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of 
heaven. It is this that uplifts the spirit within us till it is 
tall enough to overlook the shadows of our place of proba- 
tion, which breaks link after link the chain which binds us 
to mortality, and which opens to imagination a world of 
spiritual beauty and holiness. 
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Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Acligious. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA IN 1860.—The year just | 
closing has been remarkable for the numerous meteors 
and storms which have been witnessed in all parts of 
our owa country and in several foreign lands. From 
the middle of May to the middle of October, almost 
every week’s papers contained narratives of terrific 
tornadoes by land or fearful gales on the sea, and of 
hurricanes which swept long tracts of territory, pros- 
trating trees, carrying off fences, unroofing houses, 
and in some cases destroying life. One of the most 
destructive of these visited Cincinnati and vicinity on 
the afternoon of May 21st. It was accompanied with 
lightning and thunder, and followed by torrents of 
tain. Though its forte was spent in a few minutes, 
the damage done can scarcely be estimated. The ex- 
tent of the hurricane is perhaps greater than ever be- 
fore known. Where it began and ended is difficult to 
say; but its breadth was on the Obio river from as 
low down as Evansville, Indiana, to Portsmouth, 
Ohio. On June 3d, anotherviolent tornado swept over 
portions of Iowa and Illinois, traveling over an ex- 
tent of about ninety miles in the former and seventy 
in the latter state. At Camanche, Iowa, the storm 
was the most destructive. Nearly the whole village 
was demolished, and many lives lost. Scarcely had 
the reports of these storms been published, before the 








papers contained an account of a singular hot wind, 
or sirocco, in Kansas. Then we hear of a violent 
storm in Mississippi and on the Gulf. In all of the 
central and western states and in Canada frequent 
storms have occurred, with more lightning than usual; 
and in some parts of the country extensive floods 
have been experienced. To compensate for this ex- 
cess of rain, vast districts have suffered from drought. 
In many of the southern states and in some of the states 
and territories west of the Mississippi scarcely a drop 
of rain has been known for several months; so that the 
crops are parched up and the hopes of the husbandman 
cut off. Withall these disturbances in the lower atmos- 
phere, in the higher regions numerous aerolites have 
been seen—some falling in this state, and others fur- 
thertothe east. The northern lights-have been often 
seen, and sudden changes of temperature felt. The 
meteorological history of this year will hereafter be 
regarded with great interest. 


Tre CooLtre Trape.— Since 1847 no less than 
48,000 coolies have been landed in the single port of 
Havana. 


NuMBER OF GERMANS IN THE UniteED States.—The 
number of Germans in the United States is estimated 
at 7,500,000. 


ComMMERCE OF LipeRIA.—The custom-house returns 
for Monrovia for the year 1859 give the following re- 
sults: Exports, $190,369.22; imports, $143,858; ex- 
cess of exports over imports, $46,515.22. The main 
articles of export were palm-oil, camwood, ivory, 
sugar, molasses, palm-kernels, and coffee. There are | 





five other ports of entry, the returns from which are 
not before us. The production of the above-named 
articles of export is rapidly increasing. 

PaLM-KERNELS.—Palm-kernels are a new article of 
commerce. The palm fruit grows like a peach, or a 
plum, having a pulp, from which the common palm- 
oil is extracted, and a stone, like a peach-stone, which 
has formerly been of no value. It is now found that 
the kernel, or ‘“‘ meat,’”’ inside of the stone, yields a 
superior oil. No less than 775 buskels of this new 
article were exported from the single port of Monro- 
via last year. 

Maxine Fites.—We condense the following from 
the description of an eye-witness: The recutting old 
files differs in no essential particular from their man- 
ufacture. The first operation is to draw out those 


| that are broken, to the proper length. They are then 


placed in an annealing furnace, where the temper is 
taken out, rendering the steel soft; if crooked, they 
are straightened by an operation called smithing. 
They are next ground down smooth, and receive the 
teeth which constitute the file. These are put on by 
hand with hard steel chisels, ground down to the fine- 
ness required in the file. It requires years of prac- 
tice to render a workman proficient in this part of the 
business. The files, instead of being cut by machinery, 
arecut by hand. The blows of the men at work cutting 
files fall almost as rapidly as those of a shoemaker 
pounding sole leather, so expert dothey become. And 
yet the cuts are made exactly parallel, and are spaced 
with accuracy. A person must be apprenticed at the 
business when a boy and serve seven years faithfully 
before he can be a good workman at cutting files. In- 
ventors have been at work for the last thirty years 
endeavoring tq cut files by machinery, but thus far 
no one has succeeded. All machines fail of giving 
the proper angle to theteeth. After cutting, the files 
are tempered, cooled in salt water, scoured, and placed 
in lime water twenty-four hours to eat out the salt. 
After being placed in oil while hot to prevent rust, 
and having the temper drawn from the handles, the 
files are ready for use. 


Tue Larcest Printing-Press In THE WORLD.—At 
the printing-house of the Appletons, in New York, is 
a press for Webster’s Spelling-Book, which prints 
both sides at once. As this is the only press of its 
kind in existence, so Webster’s “ Speller”’ is the only 
book requiring a press so rapid, and one on which a 
single book is being printed without interruption 
from January to December. The sale of Webster’s 
‘* Speller’’ amounts to more than one million per an- 
num, and more have been sold than there are people 
in the United States. 


Wuat can BE Done sy THE Briinp.—During the 
year 1859 there were made by the blind, at the insti- 
tution in Philadelphia, 41,942 brushes, of various 
kinds, the total value of which was $6,618.42; 26,050 
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brooms, valued at $7,813.50; 757 yards of carpet, 
worth $384.60; and 486 door mats, worth $341.62. 
By the female ils, 3,442 articles of bead work we 
»y female pups, 0,4 articles 0 ead Work were 
made, besides 355 purses and other articles, valued at 
$1,059.98. Total value of articles made in all de- 
partments, $43,018.12. 


MATERIAL FOR Paper.—The difficulty of obtaining 
a sufficient quantity of rags to meet the immense con- 
sumption of paper, which is one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the present century, has long engaged the 
attention both of manufacturers and chemists in 
France. 
may be manufactured at a very low cost from various 
fibrous plants, such as the dwarf-palm, sorgho, aloes, 
and Jerusalem artichoke. 


Germans IN Braztu.—In Brazil there are several 
thriving colonies of Germans, where all is order, pros- 
perity, and happiness. The colony of Blumenear was 
founded in the year 1850, and now numbers 700 indi- 
viduals. It is on the wild, uncultivated banks of the 
river Itajahy Assee, on lands either purchased by the 
settlers or granted by government. There are one 
hundred and sixty-nine dwelling-houses, twenty sugar- 
mills, each producing about 70,000 pounds of sugar; 








EPOSITORY. 


A plan is now proposed by which paper | 


three saw-mills, fourteen distilleries, producing 18,000 | 


gallons of brandy. The colony of St. Catharine, 
founded a year later, has a population of two thou- 
sand, two hundred, and is, perhaps, the most consider- 


able of those colonies. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE Lonpon Censvus.—The census 
develops the curious fact that there are more Scotch 
more Irish 


descendants in London than in Edinburg, 


than in Dublin, 100,000 more Romanists than in 
Rome, and more Jews than in Palestine. There are 
also in the same metropolis no less than 60,000 Ger- 
mans, 30,000 French, and 6,000 Italians; a very large 
number of Asiatics from all parts of the East, and 


many who still worship their idols. 


Literary Drearta or IrELAND.—There exists in Ire- 
land at present about 70 towns—containing from 10,000 
to 25,000 inhabitants—without a bookseller’s shop; 
and six whole counties are found without either a 
publisher, bookseller, or circulating library. In Scot- 
land the number of booksellers, as compared to Ire- 
land, in the proportion of the population, is nine 
to one. 


Tae Last Nicng ror a Porpr.—The Cathedral at 
Simena in Italy has niches in which are placed busts 
of the Popes, after their respective deaths. Only one 
niche remains to be filled; the popular belief there- 
fore is that the reigning Pope will be the last of his 
race. It is recorded that the Doges of Venice ceased 
when the niches for their statues were filled. The 
Viceroys of Peru had their pictures framed in a pub- 
lic building. When the last panel was filled, the form 
of government suddenly changed. 


Reticious ToOLERATION IN TurKEY.—Since the law 
of toleration was proclaimed in Turkey, by the pres- 
ent Sultan, missionaries from Europe and America 
have increased. There are now not less than 100 
Protestant missionaries, of different societies, in that 
country, many of them in the interior provinces of 





the empire. The Koran enjoins death as the penalty 
for apostasy from the Mussulman faith, but now that 
is a dead letter, and Mussulmans are baptized into 
the Christian faith without the slightest molestation. 
A great work is in progress in that country 

Tue PANTOGRAPH, OR A MACHINE FOR CARVING.— 
By means of the pantograph, copies of all sorts of 
workmanship in wood, stone, or metal, and on a seale 
larger, smaller, or the same, may be turned out with 
great rapidity. Aeting on the principle of the slide- 
rest, or floating bed, and directed by the pagRograph, 
the machine is moved with such facility and exact- 
ness in all the directions of the cube, under a fixed 
tool or tools, that it is capable of producing, in cut- 
ting, carving, or engraving, a fac-simile of almost 
According to 


any thing presented to its operation. 
the London Builder, the hardest substance offers no 
impediment to its powers, and it can turn out copies 
of any shape required. It will engrave seals to any 
pattern; turn out an exact copy of any piece of stat- 
uary; furnish blocks to the ealico-printer, the floor- 
cloth manufacturer, the paper-stainer, and the letter- 
press printer; execute monumental tablets and archi- 
tectural monuments; form saw handles; cut names 
and sign-boards, or do any thing else whick requires 
any sort of shape or impression to be given to the 
hardest materials. 


Pieris TO Mecca.—The number of pilgrims which 
arrived at Jeddah, the port of Mecca, in the year 
1859 was 93,600, of which 61,450 came by sea, and 
32,150 by caravans. The number in the previous year 
was 160,000, 


Proressor Lane.—Professor H. B. Lane, of Middle- 
town University, has resigned his professorship, and 
is hereafter to be connected with the American Agri- 
eulturist, published by Orange Judd, Esq., New York. 
This will be a fine acquisition to the editorial depart- 
ment of the Agriculturist. 


Tue Sepoys or Texas.—The latest news from the 
interior of Texas seems to confirm the report that the 
Rev. Anthony Bewley has been executed by the Se- 
poys of that dark region. 
was that he was a minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. He was a pious, humble, and devoted, 
but fearless man. 


Mr. Bewley’s only crime 


Onto Westeyan University.—In order to increase 
the usefulness of this institution, to provide for its 
wants and enlarge its capacities by the erection of a 
new chapel and other buildings, the Trustees at their 
last session determined to raise, within the next four 
years, the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The execution of this work is intrusted, by res- 
olution of the several patronizing conferences, to the 
agency of the traveling preachers. In commemora- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of Methodism in 
America, the subscription will be named the Centenary 
Contribution. The chapel will be denominated Cen- 
tenary Hall; and fifty thousand dollars of the amount 
invested for a permanent income will be called the 
Centenary Fund. This will entitle the sons of the 
traveling preachers of the patronizing conferences to 
tuition in the college classes, free of charge. 
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Riterary 


(1.) Notes on THE ParapiAs OF ouR Lorp. By 
Richard Chenerizx Trench. Condensed. 12mo. 288 pp- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mullory & Co.—The condensation in this volume from 
the larger and more expensive work of Mr. Trench 


consists mainly in the omission of detailed accounts 
of erroneous views and their refutation, and also in 
the omission of many of the notes. While such a 
condensation does not materially detract from the 
value of the work to the general reader, it brings it, 
th as to the price and di 


We scarce ly need speak of the work its 





mensions, within the range 








of all. 
For evangelical sentiment, for depth of spiritual in- 


sight, and for thoroughness of elaboration this work 
Mr. 


of the labors of his predecessors in this department, 


is not surpassed. Trench avails himself freely 


es no labor in “ working up” the material 





, 











thus ined. “Each one of the parables,” says 
he, a casket, itself exquisite workmanship, 
but in ich jewels richer than itself are laid up; or 
like fruit, which, however lovely to look upon, is 
yet more delectable in its inner sweetness. To find, 
then, the golden key, at the touch of which the 


casket shall reveal its treasures, to open this fruit so 
that nothing of its hidden kernel shall be lost, has 


} 


ever been regarded as a matter of high concern.” 


(2.) A Year WITH MaGoir anp EmMa. 


Edited by Maria J. M’ Intosh 


A true story. 


- l6mo. 220 pp- New 


York: D. Apple ton & Co, Cincinnati: Ric key, Mallory 
& Co.—Not having read the volume, we quote a para- 
graph from the preface: “It contains the simplest 


siory of simple country life in a remote northern vil- 


The author’s desire is to show how much 


pleasure such a life can give, though devoid of every 
artificial excitement, and to create an interest in the 
every-day changes in nature, and excite love toward 


God who made them so beautiful.” 


(3.) Tue NEED or THE Cuurcu: Addressed to the 
Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and to all 
Others who Desire to be Bible 18mo. 105 
pp. By Alfred T. Scott. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & 
Higgins. For sale at the Methodist bookstores gener- 
ally.—The writer strongly urges the necessity of holi- 
ness, claims that the new-born child of God is wholly 
sanctified, and that the believer can and should be 


Christians. 


without sin. 


(4.) New York OpntHartmic Hosprtat.—The subject 
of the annual address before the school connected 
with this institution, by Dr. W. H. Studley, was 
During the last two years 1,934 patients 
have been treated in this 
are due to our old friend, Dr. Mark Stephenson, the 
principal conductor of the institution, for the report 
and address. 


Specialities. 


institution. Our thanks 


(5.) Conrerence Minvres.—1l. East Genesee Con- 
3ishop Morris, President; Rev. D. D. 
Buck, Secretary. 2. 


Serence. 





Cineinnati Conference. 


Bishop | 








Notices, 


Simpson, President; Rev. J. T. Mitchell, Secre- 





tary. 3. Ohio Confere nce. Bishop Simpson, Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. M. Trimble, D. D., Secretary. 


(6.) Bisticaa Literary Society oF ALLEGHANY 
CoLLece.—T his 


alumni, 70 regular, and 30 present members, making 


catalogue shows 85 honorary, 28 


a total of 241. 


(7.) THe Hovsexerrer’s Encyciopepia. By Mre. 
E. F. Haskell, 445 pp. New York: D. 


Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.— 


Large 12mo. 


There are already many excellent manuals on this 
every-day practical subject, but none will be found 
It 


more comprehensive and complete than this. 
should be in the hands of every housekeeper. 


(8.) CHAMBERS’s EncycLorepia.—The twentieth part 


of Appleton’s edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” 
extends from Brucine to Burnley. It costs only 


fifteen cents, and completes the first quarter of the 
work. 

(9.) Opp Pror.e: being a Description of Singular Races 
of Man. By Captain Mayne Reid. 16mo. 445 pp. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co.—The Odd Races described in this volume 
are, the Bushmen, the Amazonian Indians, the Water- 
Dwellers of Maracaibo, the Esquimaux, the Mundru- 
cus or Beheaders, the Centaurs of the Gran Chaco, 
the Fegees, the Friendly Islanders, the Turcomans, 
the Dirt Eaters, and the Captain Reid 
the life and habits of these races in an 
attractive style, and his descriptions are enlivened 


Camanches. 


describes 


by many incidents that fell under his own observa- 
tion. The book is neatly printed, well illustrated, 


and, withal, very readable. 


(10.) Farry Nicut-Cars. By the aithor of the five 
Night- Cap books. 215 pp. New York: D. Ap- 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.—A 
book for the holidays, written in an earn- 


18mo. 
ple ton & Co. 
children’s 
est, warm-hearted style. 


(11.) Lirrte Nient-Cap Letters. 18mo. 178 pp.— 
This is a companion of the book noticed above. 


(12.) Wheat anp Tares. 12mo. 280 pp. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & 
Co.—A story of clerical life. 


(13.) Lectures ON THE Puystcat Forces. By M. 
Faraday. 200 pp. Published and sold 
above.—Since the days of Sir Humphrey Davy no 
lecturer on physical science has been listened to with 
more delight than Prof. Faraday. He is unsurpassed 
as an experimenter— no hanging fire in the midst 
of brilliant demonstrations; all is a sparkling stream 
of eloquence and experimental illustration.” Year 
after year he has lectured in the Royal Institution on 
Matter and Forces with unabated interest. The lec- 
tures in this volume were intended for young persons, 
and were taken down and printed just as they were 


l6mo. ae 
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spoken verbatim et literatim. Theo subjects are, Force 
of Gravitation; Cohesion; Chemical Affinity; Heat; | 
Magnetism; Electricity; The Corelation of the Phys- | 
ical Forces, and The Electrical Light. | 
(14.) THe ANNIVERSARY SPEAKER; or, Young Folks 
on the Sunday School Platform. By Rev. NM. Heston. 


18mo. 204 pp. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins.— 
This is a collection of Addresses, Dialogues, Recita- 
tions, Infant Class Exercises, Hymns, etc., designed 
as an assistant in Sunday School Celebrations and 
Anniversaries. Such a book has been long needed. 
This contains some capital things. 


Hew Pork Biterary Gorrespondence. 


o 








Journalism—The Newspaper—Fastness, s and Quartos—The Newspaper 
Press of Gotham—The Sun—The Herald—The Tribune—The Times—The 
World—The Courier and Enquirer—The Journal of Commeree—The Post— 
The Commercial Advertiser—Managemeut of a Daily—Political Power of the 
Press, 


Tue marked feature of the literature of the age, especially 
in this country, is journalism. No other form of literary prod- 
ucts has made such rapid advances since the opening of the 
nineteenth century, and of this progress much the greater 
portion has been made within the lasé two decades; and it 
also seems probable that the highest point has not yet been 
reached. 

The amount of newspaper reading has wonderfully increas- 
ed, within that time. They who formerly were the principal 
readers, now read vastly more than formerly, while the num- 
ber of stated and habitual readers has very largely increased. 
Once a newspaper was a rarity, to be found only occasionally, 
in public places or in the hands of the wealthy, or of men in 
public life; now its use is almost universal, and from being a 
luxury, to be used only by the opulent, it has become an every- 
day necessity to the poor as well as tothe rich. Demand and 
supply have, in this thing, mutually acted and reacted, and 
so brought about the present state of things. And the same 
causes are still in vigorous operation, while many things are 
thought to indicate that this whole department of letters, 
and of social influence, is yet only in its earlier stages—that 
there is yet very much to be attained in the not-distant 
future. 

The newspaper has become an institution—an estate—in 





modern civilization, wielding a very great power in society. 
As an educating agency it largely shares the work of direct- 
ing the opinions and molding the characters of the masses, 
taking its place in that business by the side of the pulpit and 
the school. And compared with either of these, since it op- 
erates more widely as to the classes of persons acted upon, 
and also, by its greater flexibility, accommodating its utter- 
ances to men’s prejudices, it covertly gains an influence over 
them. It doubtless, in many cases, more effectively controls 
its subjects, than either of the other two. Its authority is, 
indeed, ostensibly less than that of these, but with us society 
is not chiefly governed by authority—though with the re- 
ligious press, and often with the secular, authority is not 
wholly wanting. One may usually pretty safely determine a 
man’s religious or political proclivities by the papers he 
reads, and that not only because he chooses those that please 
him, but perhaps quite as often, though the persons so influ- 
enced may not be aware of it, by the silent insinuatings of 
thoughts and sentiments from the paper itself. This influ- 
ence of newspaper reading is practically recognized in the 
fact that the friends of nearly every interest take pains to 
supply it with an “organ,” to which they endeavor to give 
the widest possible circulation. In all this there is an exhi- 
bition of that poorest form of wisdom—prudence—and es- 
pecially do these things both prove and illustrate the power 
of the newspaper press. 

The “fastness” of the age is making its mark most sen- 
sibly in our literature. The age of folios is forever gone, and 
quartos linger among us only as the thin remains of a rapidly- 
departing race. This generation is in too much haste to read 
such volumes. Even among periodicals the quarterlies and 





monthlies are relatively less in favor than formerly, while 


weeklies and dailies are the great vehicles of thought and en- 
gines of moral power. The newspaper, then, is hereafter to 
be recognized and treated as one of the great estates of the 
commonwealth. Some future writer will probably find in the 
subject of the rise and growth of that power a theme worthy 
of his best efforts, and future students of social philosophy 
will trace with a lively interest its progress, silent but mighty 
through our own times. In no other country has the news- 
paper advanced so rapidly during the last few years as in 
this, though as yet we are unable to vie with a few of the 
ablest in Europe—though the average grade of our papers ex- 
cels theirs in real ability as well as in adaptation. The man- 
ner in which the newspaper performed its office a hundred 
years ago, is happily pictured in the well-known passage in 
Cowper’s Task, as a still more primitive method of dissemi- 
nating information is spoken of in the * Deserted Village.” 
And these pictures, over which we now smile as over the anti- 
quated robes of our great grand-parents, are true to the life, 
as these things were, in the better parts of our country, with- 
in the memory of others besides the “oldest inhabitant.” 
But so great has been the change, that a first-class newspaper 
of half a century ago is now a curiosity. 

For some cause the newspapers of New York have largely 
gotten the start of those of any other American city. Why 
this isso is not altogether obvious, for certainly ours is not 
the most learned community in the nation, and others have 
no lack of money for the support of a first-class paper. Not 
long since a resident of a New England town remarked to 
this writer, that while hundreds of New York papers were 
daily received in that town, he was, so far as he knew, the 
only one who received a daily paper from Boston. Probably 
the metropolitan character of New York, which makes its pa- 
pers a necessity in all parts of the country, has given this pre- 
eminence to its press. Our country isa unit, and this “ good- 
ly city of Gotham” is its metropolis, and all beyond is 
provincial! In newspaperdom, at least, there is truth in that 
boast. The ascendency of the New York press is, however, 
not less the result of enterprise than of local advantages. In 
no other city in the land has there been such liberal expendi- 





tures of moneys on its papers, or so great a number of able 
men employed as editors. To this liberality in business, and 
the editorial abilities of those who had the direction of those af- 
fairs, during the last twenty-five years, are we largely indebt- 
ed for the present pre-eminence of the newspaper press of our 
city. Till about that time the price at which papers were 
sold was such as to greatly limit their circulation, and of 
course to proportionably circumscribe their influence. Read- 
ing for the million was called for, and this called into being 
the “penny press.” Of all the tribe called thus suddenly into 
being, nearly thirty years ago, “The Sun” alone remains, 
without so great change as to destroy its identity, having for 
more than a quarter of a century given daily reading to.a 
hundred thousand, and during that period enriched its pro- 
prietors. It is the poor man’s paper—the laborer’s, mechan- 
ic’s, and small shop-man’s—to whom it is acceptable both on 
account of its cheapness and because it is soon read—for these 
persons have not the time to read the larger papers, and its 
publishers may be classed among public benefactors, for pro- 
viding the needed reading for that class in a form so generally 
unobjectionable. 

The Herald began about the same time, and upon nearly 
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the same scale, as to both size and price; but it has doubled | 
both of these, and by persistent efforts has steadily aimed to | 
stand at the head of its fraternity. Able and earnest, reck- 
less of rebuke and morally profligate, the paper nevertheless 
is in many points inferior to no other, counting among its ed- 
itorial contributors, and especially in its corps of reporters, 
some of the ablest of their profession. It is read by men of 
all classes, religiously and politically, on account of its en- 
ergy and boldness, as well as for the fullness and accuracy of 
To very many persons not reputed especially 
profane, its method of treating religious matters is attractive; 
for many who are outwardly respectful toward religion, are 
not unwilling to hear it ridiculed or maligned by another— 
only let it be done cleverly. Its devotion to the slave power 
secures for it the favor of those of like sympathies; and some 
say its money articles are valuable, and others that they are 
worthless, but of course they are looked after by all who stand 
“on 'change.”’ On the other hand, its intense and undis- 
guised wickedness, by which it has secured for itself the title 
of the ‘“Satanic,”’ renders it offensive and causes it to be 
shunned by all the morally scrupulous. The extent of its cir- 
culation can not be certainly ascertained, for its own state- 
ments are entirely unreliable, though it is certainly very 
great—probably not much below its two chief rivals. Polit- 
ically it exercises but little influence, but morally it is un- 
questionably doing a vast amount of harm. 

Next after the Herald, in the order of time, came the 
“Tribune,” the Avatar ot “progress,” and the promoter of 
the new as against the old, in the body-politic and social. 
The designs of its projectors had reference to its influence 
upon the public mind quite as much as to its pecuniary re- 
sults, and so from the first it has been the exponent and ad- 
vocate of definite and positive opinions in matters political, 
social, and religious. Accordingly, it early acquired and has 
steadily maintained a strong hold upon the public mind, as it 
looks to the people as such, rather than to organized bodies 
for favor, and it also advocates principles and measures with 
Among these, no doubt, the 
most effective in its own favor has been its antislaveryism, 
in which matter it is in sympathy with the great body of the 
masses of the free states; and though many of these are ready 


its reports. 


’ 


which the masses sympathize. 


enough to discountenance any, action against slavery, or the 
slave power, yet it does them good to hear them spoken 
against. Its almost omnivorous taste for new notions, some- 
times called isms, has commended it to a somewhat numerous 
class of readers, who, Athenian like, require ‘‘some new 
thing;"’ though probably the same cause has repelled quite as 
many of opposite tastes and tendencies. Its favor toward the 
great industrial interests of the country, other than com- 
merce, to the furtherance of which the press usually devotes 
its chief attention, has given it especial favor among those 
engaged in these pursuits, which causes it to be much read 
in the rural portions of the free states; while its direct and 
earnest—some would say jerocious—method of uttering its 
convictions, commends it to minds in which learning is in 
advance of culture. Within the city itself its circulation is 
less than that of either of its immediate rivals, but beyond 
that limit it exceeds any other. Its influence, whether for 
good or evil, is incalculably great—exceeding, no doubt, that 
of any publication in the country. 

the youngest of the trio of our morning 
was projected not to promote an idea, but 


The “ Times,” 
* two-pennies,”” 
simply as a business affair, and to supply a paper of a charac- 
ter somewhat different from both the Herald and the Tribune, 
avoiding the profanity of the one and the ultra tendencies of 
the other, and combining and hightening the excellences of 
both. 
ily, was its ostensible design, which has been carried out with 
a good degree of success, though the temptation to admit ob- 
jectionable matter—in the advertisements for pay, and in the 
news department for sensation—has sometimes prevailed to 
its evident injury. The Times relies largely for success upon 
its own respectability, but more upon its intrinsic worth as a 


To provide a general newspaper, adapted to the fam- 





paper for the better classes, morally and intellectually. Dur- 
ing some portion of its brief existence, it has been a leading 
political organ, of the progressive conservative order, by | 


Licences ; 
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which and by its high reputation for truthfulness, it has 
gained a strong hold upon the public confidence. It employs 
an able editorial corps, and the very best of reporters; and 
above all it excels in its foreign letters, of which those from 
Italy, during the campaign of 1859, and those from Jamaica, 
during the past few months, are favorable specimens. 

The project of a religious daily paper has long been talked 
of, and various attempts to carry it out have been made; and 
only a few months since the plan was professedly realized in 
the publication of the ‘“‘ World,” a daily of the class of the 
Herald, Tribune, and Times. Except its professed religious 
position, it shows no new features in either its editorial man- 
agement or its publishers’ affairs, except that it is sold for 
half-price, temporarily, and as a measure for gaining a circu- 
lation. Its ,“‘conservatism,” however commendable it may 
be deemed by some, is certainly unfriendly to its success. 
The avoidance, by a public journal, of topics of general in- 
terest, and a characteristic want of positiveness, is a defect 
that can not fail to be extensively damaging. Its religious 
character is yet to be tested, and certain indications have led 
its friends to fear that its probation may not be altogether 
satisfactory. The popular religious element of the country 
is no doubt much too progressive to find a proper utterance 
in the “* World,” or to be led by it, 

The papers before noticed supply to the great body of our 
people their daily news, and in their editorial and other dis- 
cussions give directions to the public thinking, and no doubt 
to a very large extent they give form and direction to the 
opinions and sentiments of all classes of society, As com- 
pared with the aggregate of reading of any one day, that sup- 
plied by these papers constitutes a formidable proportion, and 
of course their influence over the public mind and character 
is proportionably great. Still they have not a complete mo- 
nopoly of this department of infaence and instruction; for 
while these have been growing up to their present magnitude 
and pre-eminence, the old and old-fashioned papers not only 
have not declined, but have been advancing in all the good 
qualities of journalism. The “Courier and Enquirer,” the 
Great Eastern of newspapers, under the able conduct of that 
veteran of the press, General J. W. Webb, is a live paper, dis- 
playing great editorial ability and business tact in its man- 
agement; and the “ Journal of Commerce,” though less influ- 
ential than when under the able conduct of David Hale—and 
so intensely partisan is it, that on no disputed question, as to 
which it has taken sides, can its utterances be safely trusted 
without very large abatements—yet it is still an able paper, 
conducted with real ability and great energy. Mr. Gerard 
Hallock, its chief editor and proprietor, its autocrat, though 
a Connecticut man, is one of the most devout worshipers of 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution’ in all the nation. So intense is 
his homage, that one might suspect that the soul of some 
Persian saint is animating that hard New England physique, 
and that some unaccountable freak has turned its admiring 
gaze toward the ideal patriarchates of the plantations. Of 
the evening press, the “‘ Post” and the ‘‘ Commercial Adver- 
Perhaps no other 


tiser ’ are the immemorial representatives. 
paper in the country has commanded so much real talent as 
the Evening Post. First and for many years it was conduct” 
ed by the venerable Coleman, long the Nestor of the city 
press. Afterward it commanded the services of Leggett, than 
whom no abler journalist has been known in this age and 
country; and now its editorial corps is made up of such men 
as William C. Bryant, the poet, who is at the head of the con- 
cern, Parke Godwin, and John Bigelow—names which necd 
no introduction to the literary public. As a political organ 
it has long been intensely Democratic; but for the last twelve 
years it has opposed the soi-disant Democratic party, holding 
that party to be unfaithful to its own traditions and untrue 
Its political position is much broader than a 
mere partisanship, while its literary character is elevated 
and its morality pure and lofty. The Commercial Advertiser 
now the oldest regular newspaper iu the city, has a history of 
which its friends need not to be ashamed. Its venerable 
chief publisher and owner, Francis Hall, Esq., is the senior 
member of that somewhat undefinable corporation, the New 
York Press, having been in some way connected with that 


to its name. 
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paper for nearly half a century. Through its columns Colc- 
nel William L. Stone 
sions of his pen, which fairly earned for him 





gave to the public those brilliant effu- 





a high place 
among the literary men of his times. After him « 





less renowned but scarcely less deserving of renown, as a wri- 
ter for the periodical press, John Inman, who for a while sus- 
tained the paper in its high position—a position that since 


his untimely decease it has scarcely maintained. In its 





moral tone and character the Commercial is equal to any in 
the land; for, though not claiming any distinctively reli 


character, it comes as near to that character as probably is 










compatible with its design, or indeed desirable. But it 

tensely conservative, and especially has it a nervous disrelish 

fur the great exciting question of the day—slavery—and this, 
red its tone on other and cognate questions, 
silence when its voice should have been 


oudly, it has probably limited both its cir- 


magnitude than it was only a few short ye 
only a few thousands of dollars constituted a sufficient cap- 
ital, and a single individual could do all the editorial lal 

Now bhandreds of thousands are the numbers that represent 


asis, and the force and appliances for 





c 


needed matter for the paper have become pro- 








yenlarged. Then news from Washington appear- 





» or four days from the date of its transpirir 

and intelligence from the extremities of the country, which 

then were on this side of the Mississippi, was oftentimes a 

month old at its publication in New York. The railroad was 
; a ae : s . 


then only talked of, and the electric telegraph existed not 


even in dreams. Matters would not then be “hurried up,’ 





rs Of ne Wspapers, sure at some 


y keeping, wisely refrained alike 


iety and expense as to the coming news. The arrangements 
for obtaining the latest hews from all parts pertain to the 


publishing rather than to the editorial department of the press, 





and by the aid of steam and el ty, secured at a vast pecu- 
niary expense, rapid advances have been made in this mat- 


ter toward practically annihilating both time and distance. 
A million persons in and near the city of New York, daily 
and habitually inform themselves of the state of affairs over 
the whole country, at the going down of yesterday's sun— 
and of Europe, down to the sailing of the last steamer, cight 
or ten days since—before proceeding to their daily occupa- 
tious. The apparatus for supplying all this is kept in opera- 
tion by the “ Associated Press,” and of course it is not done 
without a liberal outlay of money. 

A corresponding increase of editorial productions is now 
called for, and no paper can be long sustained that does not 
present a good supply as to both quantity and kind of ed- 
itorials. For the due supply of this the editors are respousi- 
ble; but it must be obvious that the requisite amount can not 
be prepared by any one hand, and hence the necessity of a 
kind of copartnership in the business. The use of plural 





g to themselves, 
implies such a copartnership of writers, as well as a sinking 
of the individual, in the corps editorial, Each paper is pre- 
sumed to have a status of its own relative to all subjects treat- 


pronouns by editorial writers, when referri 


ed of in its columns, so that whoever may be the individual 
writer in any case, the production appears under the auspices 
of the concern. Still it has been found in practice that some 
leading mind is required to give direction to the whole, with 
whom the paper itself becomes identified in the estimation of 
the public. Bennett and the New York Herald are convertible 
terms, when speaking of the sayings and doings of that paper 
and its management. So also of Greeley andthe Tribune, and 
Raymond and the Times, It is not presumed that these per- 
sons actually write or dictate all nor most of their editorial 
matter—nor indeed that it all passes their review befure its 
publication. That is not found necessary to the required 
unity of tone and sentiment. Usually the leading mind read- 





ily assimilates the others to itself, and so impresses its own 
ars in the editorial columns, 





peculiarities upon all that app 
The practicability of doing this is found to be in fact much 
less difficult than would be supposed. Each daily paper em- 





ploys a considerable number of regular sub-editors, of whose 


names the public is often entirely ignorant, who in mat 





cases do most of the writing; and these by adopting the style 








and manner of the editor-in-chief, either purposely, or, as is 
more frequently the case, unconsciously, often write so much 
like him that even practiced readers are misled. It 
that for many years Mr. Dickens wrote very littl 

* Household Words,” though during those years that 


cation was especially fruitful of pieces almost universally as- 





" 


cribed to the great novelist, so effectually had one of his sub- 
ordinates succeeded in counterfeiting his manner. Besides 


( 
} mpl] 





oyed sub-editors, there are two c 
Iu 


nated, relatively, amateur writers and “ Bohemians.” Many 


i 
utors to the editorial ¢ 1 





nns, Which may be desig- 





ntlemen, both professional and non-professional—and some 


s, too—occasionally contribute to the editorial ¢ mns 





of newspapers, of all classes and orders—sometimes for the 


of getting some favorite thought before the public, 








times to earn the price paid in compensation, and most 
ly of all to gratify the nearly universal penchant to 





self ip print, and the matter so obtained is often 
really valuable. The * Bohen 


ants of the Grub-street race of the days of Pope, and receive 


ians”’ are the lineal descend- 





their designation from their character and habits of life—Bo- 
hemian being a synonym for Gipsy. The number of writers 


fur bread—persons who gain a precarious subsistence b) 


ing chance-work for the publishers—is far from inconsidera- 
ble; and among these there are some really clever ones, who 
bits might occupy po- 


Some of then 





but for their irregular and unthri 








sitions of respectability and it 





merely literary drudges, with little genius but gr 





capable of compiling and writing o 


rather than thought, and willing 
These make out statistical tables, and oftez ; rti 





relating chiefly to matters merely ¢ 





kind of precarious livelihood. Othe 





ties, in many cases liberally educated 1 respectab! 





nected, but dissolute in character and improvident in 





habits. Many an eloquent icle which has brought its 





meed of renown to the paper in which it appeared, and ex- 
ercised a marked influence upon the public mind respecting 
its subject, has proceeded from the pens of this class of 
writers, 

The political power of the press is very generally recog- 





nized, and no doubt justly. Its power, however, { 
where fewest papers are read. It is less in the city than in 
the rural regions, and the uneducated are more affected by it 
than the better learned. Probably there are few communi- 
ties less influenced in its political action, by its newspapery, 
than that of New York city, where all are newspaper readers. 
No doubt the Tribune has done much to propagate its own 
political notions, and to induce men to range themselves under 





the political standard which it favors; but this has been done 
much more by its weeklies and semi- weeklies, which are read 
in the rural districts, and there act upon minds not prepos- 
sessed nor fore-armed against its teachings, than by its dailies, 
which are mostly read in cities. The readers of the Times are 
much more largely of the class who think for themselves; so if 
it at all affects the political issues of the day, it is indirectly 
and remotely, by the principles of political ethics it inculcates, 
and its general teachings. The influence of the Herald—so far 
as it has any—must be made available in the same manner, as 
well as by its debasing effects upon the public character, by 
which men are prepared to act with the most profligate dis- 
regard of truth and right in political affairs. 

When I began this letter I intended to write chiefly of the 
religious press of this city, and of the whole country, and es- 
pecially of the Methodist press; but the subject has grown 

fepon my hands till I have filled up my space with strictures 
on a single department, and now I leave that only partially 
discussed. Possibly, at some other time, I may pay my re- 
spects to the religious newspaper as it is and as it should be. 
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BrNnevoLtence.—Our artist has given us 
The cold, bleak | 
Every blast 
ved and 


of crushed and sorrowing 


beautifully adapted to the season. 
winds of winter are howling around us. 


seems uttering a wail to remind us of berea 


poverty-stricken homes, 
hearts. Was it not precisely such a picture as is now 
before the reader that was in the mind’s eye of the 
apostle when he made one of the elements of ‘‘ pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father” 
consist in “ visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
afflictions?’ ‘If a brother or sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body, what doth it profit?” 

Let us look at that picture. Those “ ministering 


angels’’ bring with them bread for the body as well 
They have not forgotten that the poor 


widow has bodily as well as spiritual wants, and that 


as the soul. 


in relieving the one they open the way to minister to 
They do not overlook the fact that those 
blood, and that the keenest 


of all their present wants is deliverance from hunger 


the other. 


children have flesh and 





and cold. True to this grand conception, the right 
hand holds out “the bread of life;’’ the left offer: 
for t Is not the picture 


food and clothing for the body. 


complete in its significance? 
That sturdy fellow who has just laid the basket 
upon the floor and is 
containsMevidently feels dignified by even the part 
3ut look at the form, 


displaying the good things it 


he acts in this sacred mission. 
the countenance, the tout ensemble of those two angels 
‘What for?” youask. Why, just to be 
melancholy are not 


of mercy. 
convinced that sourness and 
necessary attendants upon the exercise of practical 
benevolence. 

Let us glance at the family group. No one can 
mistake the significance of that scene. The sad, 
worn, melancholy face of the widow, who can mis- 
take it! Faded is its beauty; wasted its fullness> 
What days of toil and nights of care, what anxious 
fears and wasting wants have blighted and withered 
it! 
the face, but it renders only more apparent the keen 
The remembrance 
Look at the 


She is evi- 


A sunile of deep, unuttered gratitude plays over 
sense of “ altered circumstances.” 
of ‘‘better days” yet lingers there. 
oldest daughter—so like the mother. 
dently oppressed with a consciousness of dependence 
and want. Already has her young heart begun to 
share the sorrows of the mother. So young, and yet 
May the soft spring winds come and bring 
Number two—she of 


so sad! 
gladness to that heart again! 
the curly locks and the bright eye—is lost in the dis- 
Num- 





tinct perception of “the good time coming.” 
ber three is filled with undisguised wonderment; yet | 
the fixed eye and the compressed fists denote that the | 


consciousness of a gentle hand upon the head is be- 
ing rapidly lost in the still deeper consciousness of | 
the good things that mysterious basket may contain. 








Table. 


Number four, too young for constraint or conceal- 


ment, is boisterous in his joy. Well done, gentle 
maidens, you have “‘ caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” By and by a higher Authority shall say 
unto you, “* Well done.” 

Reader, *‘ go and do thou likewise.” 

Tue Lona Winter Eventnes.—Yes, my young 


friends, the long winter evenings, how will you spend 
them? We mean the evenings of this present winter. 
We ask an As you 
begin so will you be likely to progress, and by t 


early—an immediate decision. 
the 
time winter closes you will have gone very far in the 
formation of habits and tastes that will be likely to 
control you in the future. How, then, will you spend 
your winter evenings? What is the plan of your 
The will not 
The question at issue is—in its 


Almost in a 


winter’s campaign? moments stay. 
They are flying fast. 
final results—of infinite moment. 
ment the streamlet 


determines which side of the great continent of life 


mo- 
has chosen: a declivity that 
it shall ultimately reach. So may it be with you. 
The manner in which you shall elect to spend the 
evenings of the present winter may—nay, prob- 
ably will—affect your character and destiny for all 
time to come. 

Are you a young woman? Shall parties of pleas- 
ure, and balls, and gayety, and dress, and fashion 
oceupy your thoughts, your time? Shall no higher 
aim, no higher motive, than to shine and wanton like 


the butterfly, find place in your heart, nor control- 


your action? Pause, young lady, inquire whether 
there is not a nobler purpose to which your evenings 
may be devoted—one that will not be sowing the 
We 


rob you of pleasures, of home joys, of social delights. 


seeds of future pain and anguish? would not 


No, no. But we would bid you beware of the snare 
of the 
heart of its noblest and purest sympathies; that give 


toiler. Beware of pleasures that rob the 
you a disrelish for the simple joys of home, and 


make home duties irksome. Beware of pleasures 
that unfit the mind for rational and sober improve- 
ment—leave in it no relish for the higher pursuits 
and attainments of the intellect. 


ures that will leave in you no heart for acts of be- 


Beware of pleas- 


nevolence, and no love for the service of your God. 
This winter may be the turning-point in your career. 
Henceforth in what direction shall the great current 
of your life flow? 

Are you a young man? 
of this winter be spent by 
voted to self-indulgence or to self-improvement? It 
may make a world of difference in your character— 
Are the sirens of pleasure already 


How shall the evenings 


you? Shall they be de- 


in your destiny. 
beginning to weave around you the spell of their 
charms? Are you beginning to say, ‘‘ This one win- 
ter, and this one only, will I spend my evenings 
thus; next year I will strike out a different course?” 
My young friend, I fear forthee. None too earnestly 
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is it said that one winter is enough to wrap thee in a 
hundred snares, to fix thee deep in the bird-lime of 
sin, to mold thee into habits which naught but death 
ean break. Let thy tastes be once formed for pleas- 
Let thy 


garments be once defiled, and who can cleanse them? 


ure, and who or what shall change them? 
Can the leopard change his spots? Begin thus, and 
one winter’s evenings may ruin thee for time and 
eternity. Will you, then, resolve upon se//-improve- 
It has 
laid the foundation of many a noble character; built 
With the blessing of 
God it must improve your character and condition; 


What shall be 


ment? Begin the work now; this very night! 


up many a princely fortune. 


it may make you good and great. 


your choice? 


ENGRAVINGS FOR OUR Next Votume.—This maga- 
zine has confessedly stood first among all the maga- 
zines of our country in the matter of excellent and 
original engravings. The press have universally 
awarded this honor to us. We think we can safely 
promise our patrons that the next volume will sur- 
pass its predecessors in this respect. Arrangements 
are in progress to thisend. The beautiful portrait 
of Mrs. A. 


avant-courier of equally-splendid portraits of celebra- 


H. Judson, jn this number, is but the 


ted women—living and dead—which will illustrate 
our next volume. 


Ovr New York Literary CorrEsPONDENCE.—We 
are in the frequent receipt of applications from book 
publishers and others for the name and address of 
our New York literary correspondent. Our patrons 
also quiz us at almost every turn upon the subject. 
Well, may be we may let out his name by and by. 
These and other facts indicate that the sterling value 
of those letters is appreciated by the literary and 
reading public. We will now gratify our friends so 
far as to assure them that, though seen in a mist, our 
correspondent will preserve his own identity and 
continue to enrich our columns in the next volume. 


Books oN our Tasie.—The following books were 
received too late for notice in this number: 1. Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic is an octavo 
of 715 pages—$3—published by Gould & Lincoln of 
Boston, and by G. S. Blanchard of Cincinnati. 2. 
Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson—a book 
of rare interest—12mo, 426 pp., $1.25—published as 
above. 38. ‘*My Novel’”’—2 volumes, 12mo, 587, 581 
pp-—published by the Harpers and sold by Rickey, 
Mallory & Co., Cincinnati. 4. Parton’s Life of An- 
drew Jackson. Volume II. 8vo. 672 pp. $2.50 per 
volume. New York: Mason Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory &Co. 5. Morgan’s Sermons, Sketch- 
12mo. 356 pp. $1. Boston: H.V. 
Degen & Son. 6. Hand-Book of Universal Litera- 
ture. By Anne Lynch Botta. 12mo. 507pp. $1.25. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mallory & Co. 7. Methodism Successful. By B. F. 
Tefft, D. D., LL. D. 12mo. 588 pp. $1.25. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mal- 
lory & Co. 


es, and Poems. 


Rev. A. Bewitry.—We have elsewhere noted the 
fact that this devoted and humble minister of Jesus 











Christ had suffered a violent death in Texas. We | 


EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





learn from the Texas Christian Advocate that he was 
hung by a pro-slavery mob on the limb of a tree at 
Fort Worth, September 13, 1860. 
Anthony Bewley every member of the Methodist 


In the person of 


Episcopal Church receives insult and outrage. Is 
there no redress? When the friends of Mr. Bew- 
ley remonstrated with him against returning to 
Texas, his only reply was: ‘‘ Let them hang or burn 
me on my return, if they choose; hundreds will rise 
up out of my ashes.”” He had even then the spirit 
of the martyr. Now he wears the crown of martyr- 


dom. 


A Lear or Lavret on Sitver Harr.—Our well- 
known—that is, by her nom de plume—and highly- 
esteemed contributor—Thrace Talmon—says, in a 
note to the editor: 


I observe a note in your Editor’s Table of October concern- 
ing father Newell. Allow me to say—for I love to lay a leaf 
of laurel reverently, however small that leaf may be, on sil- 
ver hair—that great profit as well as pleasure accrued to me 
from reading his book, which contains an account of his life- 
labors. I would make some sacrifice to see him and receive 
his blessing ere he goes hence to be seen on earth no more. 
May he live to return to Massachusetts that I may have the 
privilege! His book will continue to do good wherever it 
goes; for it inculeates the primitive doctrines of the apos- 
tles—-love to Christ and for the souls of all, with the daily sac- 
rifice of self. May his mantle be worn by many younger 
prophets! 


CLosr oF THE VotuME.—The present number closes 
the treentieth volume. The editor can not allow the 


opportunity to pa without returning thanks to per- 





sonal friends and to friends of the Repository for 
their many kind expressions and still kinder acts. 
During no year of our editorial labor have we had 
more frequent occasion to feel a warming of heart 
toward our brethren. Kind words—words of cheer 
and sympathy—sink into the heart like the full ker- 
nels of wheat into the rich soil, only to germ and 
grow up into a new and greater harvest. 


RENEWAL OF SupscripTions.—This is a matter that 
should be attended to early. Give your address and 
the subscription price to your pastor. He will for- 
ward them to the Publishers. Let it be done, by all 
means, before the middle of December, then you will 
be sure to get the first number of the new volume in 
its proper season. See the Publishers’ circular on 
the second page of the cover. 


THe JANUARY AS A SPECIMEN Numper.—The Pub- 
lishers have determined to send the January number, 
together with a special circular, to all traveling min- 
istera. It will be sent the first of December, so that 
it may be used in canvassing for new subscribers. 
This special circular will be well worthy of the at- 
tention of all who act as agents. Don’t fail to get 
it. The highest premium offered is undoubtedly 
within your reach. Why not get it? Are you bur- 
dened with studies, with pulpit and pastoral labors? 
then commit the work to your good wife. Tell her 
she may have whatever profit may be made for her 
private purse during the year. Do not fail to get 
your specimen number and special circular from your 
post-office early in December. They will be well 
worthy of your attention. 



































WwHEeELER & WILSON’S 
WiNG-HACHINES. 


WM. SUMNER & CO, AGENTS. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
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RICES FROM FIFTY-FIVE TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


Every Machine Warranted Three Years. 


HE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY have been making Sewing-Machines for the last seven 
years, and now employ near one million of dollars in their business, make 100 machines per day, and have sold in the 
United States over 60,000 Machines. 

With such extraordinary facilities and experience—and we contend that nothing but experience will enable a Company 
to make a good Sewing-Machine—we present the Wheeler & Wilson Machine, with additional improvements, as the Brst 
Famity SEwInc-MACHINE now made, and refer to the enthusiastic testimony of the thousands of persons to whom they 
have been sold—not one of whom, to our knowledge, has been subject to a cent’s expense for repairing in the last six years. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
MeEruHoptst Boox Concern, 200 MULBERRY-STREET, New Yor. 


Dear Brotner,—Being in constant receipt of inquiries from our brethren, respecting Sewing- , with req 
to recommend and purchase, we have, in conjunction with some lady friends, carefully and thoroughly examined the vari- 
ous machines of practical value for family sewing, and find those made by THE WHEELER & WiLgon Manuracturine Com- 
PANY, 505 Broadway, New York, to fully combine the essentials of a good instrument, and such as we can confidently 
recommend. 

They are now furnished to ministers, and for charitable purposes, at reduced prices. Having seen so favorable results 
from their use, in our own and the households of our friends, we are desirous that their benefits should be shared by ajlLour 


brethren, and hence have interested ourselves in their behalf. 


P 


+ 





With best wishes, your brethren, Ape. STEVENS, Txos. CARLTON, 
James Foy, J. PortTer, 
DANIEL WIsE, J. Bens. Epwarps, 
Davip TERRY, Wm. A. Cox. 


We have personally examined the various machines before the public, with an anxious desire to place before our read- 
ers reliable information. As the result of such examination we unhesitatingly reeoommend WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING-MACHINE as tHE Machine for family use. C. Kinesier, 

Editor of Western Christian Advocate. 

For economy of power, ease of management, variety of adaptation, and speed of execution, the WHEELER & WIL- 
SON MACHINE, no doubt, surpasses all others for family use. D. W. Crarx, 

Editor of Ladies’ Repository. 
21,305 Machines sold in 1859, being double the Sales of any Machine in the Country. 


As all parties manufacturing Sewing-Machines are obliged to pay Mr. Howe a fee for each machine sold, and are also 
compelled to make quarterly returns to him, stating, under oath, the number sold, his books give a correct statement of 
the actual number of machines sold by the different manufacturers. From this reliable source we have obtained the follow- 
ing statistics, showing the number of Sewing-Machines reported as disposed of during the last year, ending with Novem- 
ber 1, 1859. The principal companies making them are Wheeler & Wilson, I. M. Singer & Co., and Grover & Baker. Of 
the Machines made there were sold in 1859: 








By Wheeler & Wilson 21,305 
By I. M. Singer & Co. 10,953 
By Grover & Baker........ccsersereseressersseeesenscenseeeesenssensnsssensssvavenenseassssnssssasssnssaecesenssseneees 10,280 





Showing the sales of Wheeler & Wilson to be double those of any other company.— New York Observer. 


Awarpep the Highest Premium at the United States Fairs in 1858, 1859, and 1860. Also at 
the American Institute, New York, the Award of the First Premium was given the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine, the Committee stating that “ This has been the uniform award for this Machine throughout the 
country for several years, and we think ne disinterested person will dispute its justice and propriety.” 


Send for a Circular to 
WM. SUMNER & CO., 


Pike’s Opera-House, Cincinnati. 


























RICKEY, MALLORY & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 
73 WEST FOURTH-STREET, ) — CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Pike’s Opera-House, s 


OULD call attention to their large and complete stock of BOOKS and STATIONERY. They offer to the Trade, at 

Eastern Prices, a large and complete stock of every thing in their line, consisting, in part, of School, Medical, Law, 

and Miscellaneous Books, all the Late Publications of the day, Music Books, Pocket and Family Bibles in every style, 

Prayer-Books, Hymn-Books, Drawing Books, Toy Books, Juvenile Books, Gift Books, Albums, Pocket Maps of all the dif- 
ferent States, Fine Illustrated Books, Annuals, and Cheap Song- Books. 

Blank Books, Memorandum Books, Diaries of all sizes, Blank Notes and Drafts, Writing Papers of every variety, Cap, 
Letter, Bath, Commercial and Billet Note, Flat Cap, Demy, and Medium, Playing Cards, Visiting Cards, Printing Cards of 
all varieties, Envelopes of every grade and pattern, Slates, square and oval frames, by the case or dozen, Bonnet Boards, 
Wrapping and Manilla Papers, Tissue and Blotting Papers; Inks—Butler’s, Arnold’s, and others; Mucitace. 

Among their list of Music Books may be found the following: : 

The Excelsior Song-Book. A new Ju- | The American Vocalist. 
venile Book for the Use of Schools | Bertini’s Piano Method. JUVENILE SONG-BOOKS, 
and Families. By B. P. Baker. * “ “ abridged. 
“The Choral Harmony;” a Collection | The Cantica Laudis, The American School Hymn-Book. 
of Church Music by the same au-| The Cythara. The Academy Vocalist. 
thor. The Choir Chorus Book. Baker’s School Music. 
Johnson's Thorough-Bass. The Christian Minstrel. The Flower Queen. 
The Jubilee. The Christian Psalmist. The Golden Wreath. 
The Key of the West. The Festival Glee-Book. The Juvenile Choir. 
Mason’s Sacred Harp, Vol. I. The Hallelujah. The Little Singer. 
ss bed “6 Wol, II. Hunter’s Piano Method. The Musical Gems. 
The New York Chorus and Glee-Book. o a “abridged. The Musical Album. 
The New Lute of Zion. Peters’s Piano Method. The Normal Singer. 
The New Carmina Sacra. The Sabbath Bell. The Robin Red-Breast. 
The Ohio Harmonist. The Shawm. The Sunday School Gems. 
The Psalmista. The Sacred Melodeon. The School Singer. 
The Psalmodist. The Song Crown. The Song-Book of the School Room. 
The Presbyterian Psalmodist. The Southern Harmony. The Singing-Bird. 
o we “ Round Notes. | The Selah. | The Young Shawm. 
The Antiquarian. | The Thanksgiving. | The Young Melodist. 
The Alpine Glee Singer. | The Tip-Top Glee-Book. | Wilder’s School Music. 
The Anthem Dulcimer. Temple Melodies. ' 

They have also become the sole Publishers of the following very beautiful JUVENILES, formerly published by Messrs. 
PuHitips, Sampson & Co.: 1 

st. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK, 
“Little by Little; or, the Cruise of the Flyaway.” 


It is needless to enter into any lengthy eulogium upon the merits of this book. The author of ‘‘ Taz Boar Crus,” 
“Try Agarn,” “Now or Never,” etc., needs no praise from us. Hundreds of youthful hearts have beat with sympathy 
and interest, as they followed the fortunes of “* Bobby Bright” and ** Harry West,”’ and the mere announcement of a new 
book by the same popular author, is a sufficient guarantee of its merit. 


2d. 


/ 
Oliver Optic’s Library for Young Folks. 
Six volumes in neat box. Each volume Illustrated by Billings, and comprising the following books. Price, per vol., 63c. 


THE BOAT CLUB; or, Tue Bunkers or RIPPLeTon. | TRY AGAIN; or, Tue Triats anp Triumpn or Harry 
T 


ALL ABOARD; A Sequvet To tHE Boat Civp. } EST. 
"NOW OR NEVER; on, Tue Apventures or Bossy LITTLE BY LITTLE; or, Tue Cruise or THE Fiyaway. 
Bricur. POOR AND PROUD; or, Tue Fortunes or Katy Repsurn. 


3d. 
The Library of Travel and Adventure. 


By Rosert Micwart Batiantyne. Comprising the following books, each beautifally illustrated. Price, per vol., 75c. 


HUDSON’S BAY; or, Every-Day Lire In THE WILDs oF THE CORAL ISLAND; A Tate or THE PacirFic OcEan. 

Nortn America. lvol. Beautifully illustrated. lvol. Illustrated. 

THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS; A Tae or tHe Far UNGAVA; A Tate or THE Esquimaux. 1 vol. Illus- 

Norrn. lvol. Illustrated. trated. 

These books are, without any exception, the must interesting, instructive, and amusing, which can be offered to a 
young person of fifteen years or upward. They are in every way equal to Mayne Reid's, and give a variety which can not 
be found in his later works. Pr 

th. 


The Vacation Story Books, for Boys and Girls. 


Twelve volumes, in neat box. Price, per volume, 50 cents. This series of books comprise the following: 


THE CHEERFUL HEART. THE CHARM. ANGEL CHILDREN. 
LITTLE BLOSSOM’S REWARD. MINNIE: Tue Lirtte Woman. THE DAISY. 

VIOLET: A Farry Story. HOLIDAYS AT CHESTNUT HILL. | WORTH NOT WEALTH. 
GREAT ROSY DIAMOND. CARL KEIGLER. WALTER SEYTON, 


They have just issued a General Catalogue, containing 260 neatly-printed, double-column octavo pages, with a 
earefully-prepared Table of Contents, an Introduction, and a valuable article on Bibliography, from Horne’s Introduction 
to the Study of Bibliography, together with a Description, with prices attached, of over 30,000 velumes of the standard au- 
thors in all languages. For the convenience of book-buyers it has been carefully classified and subdivided into some twenty- 
five departments or heads, thus greatly facilitating a perfect knowledge of the authors and works on any given subject. 
This Catalogue will be forwarded to any address, postage paid, upon receipt of Twenty Cents in stamps, or in elegant and 
substantial cloth binding, making a very handsome volume, upon receipt of Seventy-Five CENTS. 

Rickey, Matiory & Co. have also issued separate Catalogues of Law and Medical Books, which will be 
forwarded on receipt of Six Cents. Address, RICKEY, MALLORY & CO., Pike's Opera-House, CINCINNATI, O. 
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AN ELECANT NOVELTY! 


A Medallion Likeness of the 


Great Founder of Methodism, 





JOHN WESLEY. 


It is a fine basso-relievo profile likeness, in chemically pure silver, which, by our process, is made as white as snow, 
producing a novel and chaste effect; and as it is put up in air-tight cases, it can not tarnish. 


Golden Opinions from Men of Taste. 


Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D., says: ‘‘The work is executed 
with genuine elegance, as well as correctness.” 

Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., says: “A splendid production, 
worthy of a place in the parlor of every Methodist.” 

Rev. E. 0. Haven, D. D., says: “ Really elegant ornaments 
for the parlor.” 

Rev. W. P. Strickland, D. D., says: ‘“‘Too much praise 
can not be awarded it.” 

Rev. I. N. Baird, D. D., says: “It is the finest medallion 
likeness of John Wesley with which it has been our fortune 
to meet.” 

Rev. 8. H. Nesbit says: “It is of exquisite workmanship 
and beautiful finish. Every Methodist family in comfort- 
able circumstances should secure it.” 

Rev. M. French says: “I admire and recommend the me- 
dallion of Wesley.” 

Rev. 8. H. Platt says: “It is white as the driven snow, 
and is executed in a style of art, and with correctness of fea- 


ture, su ing expectation.” 

Thos. f: Bend, uM. -» Says: “It is of exquisite workman- 

ebip, and, as a likeness of Wesley, unsurpassed.” 

he Methodist it says: ‘We have not seen any 
thing so neat and tasteful. It is really‘a gem’ of a pic- 
ture—the profile is splendid. As a presentation to a pastor, 
or to Sunday school scholars and superintendents, we know 
my ee appropriate or likely to be appreciated.”’ 

The Methodist says: ‘It is a likeness universally admired 
as singularly characteristic of the great Methodist founder. 
It J a beautiful work of art, a fitting ornament for parlor 
walls, 





The New Haven Palladium says: ‘‘ The likeness, drapery 
and every thing that pertains to the picture, is executed 
with great taste and skill.” 

The New York Spectator says: “So faithful a likeness, 
so chastely and beautifully executed as this medallion is, can 
not fail to be largely popular, especially as it is accessible at 
a very moderate cost.” 

The Sunday School Teachers’ Journal says: “ This is one 
of the most elegant ornaments for the parlor that we know 
of. Pictures are educators; and the likenesses of great and 
good men adorning our homes have a fine moral effect on 
our children.” 

The Philadelphia Dally News says: ‘‘It is a beautiful me- 
dallion likeness of the venerable founder of Methodism, 
which for beauty of finish and correctness of likeness has 
seldom been equaled, and never excelled.” 

The Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ As we are satisfied that 
there are hundreds of persons possessing little or no capital 
who would be thankful for the suggestion, we recommend 
them to make application for an agency for its sale. Stu- 
dents might employ their vacations with profit, and superan- 
nuated preachers make a comfortable and honorable living 


by taking an ney.” 

The Sunday School Advocate says to the children: “The 
Medallion is nicely framed,,and is one of the prettiest things 
to hang up in a parlor or Sunday school room I ever saw. 
Some of you will want to make your superintendent or 
teacher a present at Christmas or New-Year’s, and in m 
opinion, you can not find a more suitable or beautiful g: 
than Smith’s medallion of John Wesley.”’ 


THE PRICES ARE—For Large Size, in Rosewood and Gilt Frames, $5. Second Size, in 
Ebony and Gilt Frames, $3. Sent to any part of the country on receipt of the price. 

a Respectable Agents VVanted to canvass every section of the country, to whom LiperaL 
InpucemeENts will be offered. A Liberal Discount to Clergymen. 


L. L. & C. H. SMITH, Electrotypers, 
No. 244 Canal-Street, New York; or 


CHARLES H. SMITH, 
Care Poe & Hitcheock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























100,000 FOR 1861! 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS--SEE BELOW. 


ARTHURS HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1861. 


Volumes XVII and XVIII. 


DITED sy T. S. ARTHUR anp VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Devoted to Soctan Literature, Art, Morars, HEAtrn, 

AND Domestic Happiness. 

So well known is the HOME MAGAZINE in all parts of the United States and the Canadas, that we are scarcely 
required in the announcement for 1861 to speak of its peculiar characteristics. All that its name implies, the editors have 
striven, and will still strive to make it. Our purpose has ever been to give a Magazine that should unite the attractions of 
choice and el. literature with high moral aims, and teach useful lessons to men, women, and children, in all degrees of life; 
a Magazine that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sister, a father to his children, and feel abso- 
lutely certain that, in doing so, he placed-in their hands only what could do them good. Still more eminently will this feature 
of excellence, interest, and usefulness in the reading matter of the Home Magazine be in the future volumes. Our work is 
for homes; and we seek to make homes happier. In the January number will be commenced a new story, entitled, 
“NOTHING BUT MONEY,” by T. 8S. AntHur. Murss Townsenp will continue to furnish regularly those charming stories 
and exquisite picture-sketches which have been the delight of so many readers; while Writers of the First Tale 
ent and Reputation will give their best efforts to our pages. Besides its carefully-edited LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
a portion of the Magazine is devoted to subjects of ial interest to the home circle. It has a HeattH DEPARTMENT, A 
MorHer’s DEPARTMENT, A TOILET AND WoRK-TABLE DEPARTMENT, A Boy’s anp Grru’s TrEasuRY, A HovseKEEPER’s Re- 
posiTory, A Review DEPARTMENT, ETO, Am elegant Steel Engraving is given in each number of the Magazine, 
besides from six to eight pages of Dress, Mantle, and Needle-Work Patterns, and other choice illustrations. 


PREMIUMS: 


We offer two elegant and attractive steel engravings, as miums to all who make up Clubs. One of them is called 
“SEVENTY-SIX,”’ and is 16 inches by 23; the other, “ fk KNEW THE SCRIPTURES FROM HIS YOUTH,” 14 inches 
by 20. They are first-class éngravings as to execution, and will make handsome ornaments for any parlor. The pub- 
lisher’s price for these plates is $1.50 each. 














1 copy, (and one of the Premium Plates) $2 00 

2 copies, (and one of the Premium Plates to getter-up of club) 3 00 

TERMS 3 “ (and one of the Premium Plates to getter-up of rb) Rilidpecinssdavsmesencenin eecceceee - 400 

4 « and one of the Premium Plates to getter-up of club 5 00 

In Advance. 8 ‘“ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one Premium Plate to getter-up of club).. 10 00 


3m « and an extra copy of Magazine, and both Premium Plates to getter-up of clu ' 15 00 
wz. « and an extra copy of Magazine, and both Premium Plates te getter-up of club) 20 00 
In ordering Premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing each Premium. 
B@-It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same post-office. 8@-The Home Magazine ts fur- 
nished to Clergymen at $1.25 a year. 82 en numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe or make up clubs. 








Home Magazine and ley’s Lady’s Book, one year $3 50 
CLUBBING. Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year. 3 50 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post...........-..scccsssssseeess 3 00 





ADDRESS, T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut-Street, Philadelphia. 


DUHME & CO., 


South-West Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, O., 





MANUFACTURE 


SILVERWARE, GOLD JEWELRY, AND SPECTACLES. 


A splendid stock of Ladies and Gentlemen’s GOLD WATCHES, Silver Watches, at low prices, always kept on hand, 
and WARRANTED to the purchasers. 

Atso—All kinds of Silverware, Jewelry, Gold Chains, Diamond Rings and Pins, Wedding Rings, Spectacles, etc., can 
always be had at this palatial Establishment. 

This house manufactures and imports more than any other establishment in the west. 


‘ 





THE BEST! THE BEST! THE BEST! 





LADD, WEBSTER & COv’S 


TIGHT-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES. 
Western Office—No. 80 West Fourth-Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


This is the most simple, reliable, and durable machine, and will sew a GREATER RANGE of work, and ina MORE 
PERFECT MANNER than any other Sewing-Machine, as is proved by the result of our challenge for trial, which has 
never been accepted. 





PRICES.. : : ssssssssseseeseee $35 to $100 
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GREAT 


WORK! 


SOON TO BE PUBLISHED BY 





ne, WILSTAGH, KEYS & G8., 


CINCINNATI. 


ACTIVE AGENTS to Canvass for Subscribers WANTED EVERY-WHERE! 


THE BLENNERHASSETT PAPERS, 


Embodying the Private JOURNAL OF HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT, and the hitherto unpublished CorREsponDENCE OF 


Burr, Aston, Comrort, TYLER, DEVEREAUX, DAYTON, ADAIR, Miro, 


HASSETT, and others, their cotemporaries; developing the pw 


Emmett, TuHeopos1a Burr Aston, Mrs. BLENNER- 
and aims of those engaged in the attempted WILKINSON 


AND Burr Revo.urion; embracing also the first account of the “‘Spanism Association oF Kentucky,” and a Memorr oF 


BLENNERHASSETT. 
Burr, and Mrs. Alston. 


By Wm. H. Safford. 
Price, $2.50. 


“On the 11th of July, 1804, Burr shot Hamilton; on the 2d | 


of March he took his celebrated leave of the senate; on the 
29th of April he was at Pittsburg. From Pittsburg he went 
down the Ohio, and crossed over to the Cumberland. In 
July he spent a week with Andrew Jackson—‘ A man,’ said 
Burr, ‘in many points, after mine own heart.’ In the course 
of this trip, and subsequent owes, his associates were James 
Wilkinson and others named in the title-page, (above given.) 
* * & & Many persons think that Mr. Wirt, on the tr 


1 vol., 8vo, 700 pages, beautifully printed, with elegant portraits of Blennerhassett, 


of Burr, greatly exaggerated the romance of Blennerhassett; 
but, in truth, he exaggerated much less than we should sup- 
pose. The whole story of Blennerhassett is a r of 
which history furnishes few parallels. It is the more re- 
markable that it took place in a new, wild, unsettled country, 
and many of the chief parties were persons brought up in 
the polished circles of European society.” —Eztract from New 
York Times, Sept. 21, 1860. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, and ART OF TEACHING, 


In Two Parts. By John Ogden, A. M. 


Fourth Edition. 


1 vol., 12mo, 480 pages. Price, $1.25. This work is 


indorsed, by educators of the highest standing throughout the country, as without an equal, among whom may be named 


George B. 


of New York; Phelps, of New Jersey; Leggett, Rickoff, and 


merson and William Russell, of Massachusetts; Allyn, of Rhode Island; Camp, of Connecticut; Cruikshank, 


nowlton, of Ohio; Wells, of Illinois, etc. Will be sent 


by mail for price received. B@-SCHOOL EXAMINERS should insist upon this book being studied by all teachers. 


From Hon. Geo. B. Emerson. | 
| children. * * * It is written in a lofty tone, and is full 


** Boston, December 22, 1859. 


“T attach a very high value to this workof Mr. Ogden. I | 


know of none which I would rather put into the hands of 2 


teacher or of a parent who willed to know how to educate his 


of thought and of conclusions drawn from observation and ex- 
perience. Every teacher should have it.” 


RHETORICAL PRAXIS, (A Successful New School Book:) 


The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and applied in 
velopment of the Thought. By Henry M. Day, A. M., author 
Rhetoric.” 1 vol., 12mo, 309 p Price, 75 cents. 


Copious Exercises for Systematic Practice chiefly in the De- 
of “*The Art of Elocution,” and of “ Elements of the Art of 


ages. 
This book was published last month, and has already been introduced into many schools of the highest reputation. 
The favor with which it is received may fairly be attributed to its eminently-practical character, which was only attained 
by practical working out in the classes taught by Prof. Day, with special reference to the production of a better book than 


was to be had for those commencing the study of Rhetoric. 
82Special terms made for first introduction. 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION, 


Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exercises. By H, N. Day, 
Rhetoric,’ and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western Reserve College.” 
This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and of long and earnest study. 1 vol.,12mo. 


82Special terms made for first introduction. 
From the late Prof. Goodrich, of Yale College, editor of the more 
recent editions of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

‘* Prof. Day has gone over the subject with much care, and 
endeavored to form an art where Dr. Rush had created a 
science. * * * His explanations are far more clear and 
practical than those of any writer we know of, who has 
attempted to lay open the subject so fully; and we do trust 
that much good will result from a general circulation of this 
work among teachers. It will give definite views on many 
subjects which were wrapped in mystery.” 

A Professor of high standing in another of our best col- 
leges, in a private note, thus speaks of it: “I know not how 





Copies sent for examination at half price. 


A. M., author of “Elements of the Art of 
Price, $1. 


to do without it. 


tute for it.” 
From the Ohio Educational Monthly. 

“ This ip a good book prepared by a good man for a good 
purpose. * * A better text-book on the art of Elocu- 
tion we have never met.” 

From the R. I. Schoolmaster. 

“ Prof. Day's Rhetoric has a very high reputation, and this 
book is what might be expected from the author of that 
work. The Treatise on the Art of Elocution is simple, com- 

lete, systematic, and scientific. The extracts are well chosen, 

‘e commend the work highly,” 


I know of nothing which I could substi- 


NEW TUNES IN BRADBURY’S “ORIOLA!” 


No other of the numerous publications of Mr. Bradbury, prepared for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, has had so wide a 
popularity in so brief a period after publication aa this. It is a complete HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK, containing 314 
Hymns, and about 200 Tunes and Chants. The author has been eminently succesefal in this effort; he presents for the 
time a large number of “STRIKING MELODIES,” adapted to children’s abilities, and wholly free from the very great objec- 


tion of having been associated 
The Oriola contains Pitty Tunes never before 
We give two or three extracts from notices received: 

One Superintendent says: ‘‘I am only echoing the expres- 
sion, of every heart in our school when I thank you for the 
real delight and profit you have afforded us, by placing so 
rich a musical treasury within our reach.” 

A clergyman of large reputation as a musician writes: “It 


Nearly 50,000 COPIES of this book have been sold. 256 page 
published in a neat 32mo volume, at 124 cents, under the title of “ ORIO,” 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & OO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


mail prepaid. 


eviously with words low and degrading in their 


tendencies. 
Published, composed expressly for the Sunday School. 


does not seem probable to me that any thing equal to it will 
be issued for years to come.” 
Another veteran says: ‘* We think it as near perfection 
r human nature is capable of arriving at.” 
uch opinions could be greatly multiplied. 
8,16mo. Price, 3744 cents. The Hymns separately are 
R@-Copies for examination sent for price by 


IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., New York. 




















PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE! 


AKEN INTERNALLY, it cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore Mouth, Canker, 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Cramp and Pain in Stomach, Bowel Complaint, Painter's Colic, Asiatic 
Cholera, Diarrhea, and Dysentery. 

APPLIED EXTERNALLY. cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and Sprains, 
Swelling of the Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Toothache, Pain in the Face, 
Ten, and Rheumatism. Ir 1s a Sure Remepy ror AGUE anp CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Pain Killer taken internally should be adulterated with milk or water, or made into a sirup with molasses, For a 
Cough a few drops on sugar eaten will be more effective than any thing else. 


See Printed Directions, which accompany each Bottle. 


The Pain Killer is, by universal consent, allowed to have won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of med- 
ical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the enfire eradication and extinction of Patrn, in all its various forms inci- 
dental to the human family, and the unsolicited written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, have been and are 
its own best advertisement. What stronger proof of these facts can be produced than the following letter, received unso- 


licited, from Rev. W. B. JACOBS: sion ts 7 
tor. e testimony of others among my acquaintances an 

Newark, N. J., June 6, 1860. | friends is equally coepanie. Many y rw Been have spoken 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Son—Gentlemen,—Allow me, un- | of itin the highest terms asa family medicine. Missionaries 

solicited, to send you a word of commendation for your Pain | in repeated instances have said to me in person and in their 

Killer. I have used it in my family these several years, and | letters, that the Pain Killer was by far the best medicine 

found it all it claims tobe. For Rheumatism, Coughs, Colds, used in heathen lands, and they use it for themselves and 

Burns, Cholera tendencies and difficulties, as well as diseases | families, and administer it to others aroundthem. Thus much 

generally that prevail in families, I regard the Pain Killer as | I am inclined to say as an act of justice to yourselves, and as 

beyond all price, and as efficacious beyond any medicine with- | a benefit to others. You are at liberty to use this testimonial 

in my knowledge. We keep it as our chief family medicine, | if of any service. Rev. W. B. JACOBS, 
and find its use in ordinary cases worth more than any doc- | Late Editor Christian Chronicle. 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—The public will be cautious that they get the genuine Pain Killer, as some unprincipled men use the 
name for their own worthless compounds. In so doing they deceive the community and infringe upon the *‘ Trape- Mark” 
of Perry Davis. S@-THE PAIN KILLER IS SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.-@& 


PRICES,--25 Cents, 50 Cents, and $1 per Bottle. 
Sold wholesale and retail by all the Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville Druggists. 


J. N. HARRIS & CO., Cincinnati, O., 


Proprietors for the Southern and Western States, to whom address all orders. 





EDWARD SCANLAN & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUCCISTS, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF MAIN AND FOURTH STREETS, 
CINCINNATI. 


IMPORTERS and Wholesale Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Drugs; Chemicals; Tooth, Hair, Nail, and Cloth Brushes; 
Fancy Goods; American, French, and English Toilet and Fancy Soaps; Fine Perfumery from the most celebrated manu- 
facturers in the world. 


Dealers in all Popular General Family Medicines. 


Pure Wines and Liquors for Medicinal purposes, warranted pure as imported, Agents for Buve Lick, Beprorp, and 
Concress WATERS. 





FINKLE & LYON’S HUCCINS & DUNCAN, 


PREMIUM DEALERS IN 
SHUTTLE, FAMILY, AND MANUFACTURING 


SEWING-MACHINES, &G HINA, GLASS, 


Are warranted to be the best in the market. QUEENS Ww. ARE 
FAMILY MACHINES ONLY $55, 4 
INCLUDING HEMMER. TABLE-CUTLERY, 


and Bind. ‘Tuey wake ran Shifen atin om nove nivee ond | SLLVER“PLATED GOODS, &c., 


will neither rip nor ravel. For sale at 
No. 59 West Fourth-Street, 
CINCINNATDO. 


No. 59 West Fourth-Street, 
CINCINNATI. 





E. E. HUGGINS, Agent. 



































BRASS INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS FURNISHED ON THE MOST REASONABI/ TERMS 








BEST QUALITY OF DRUMS, FIFES, ACCORDEONS, FILUTINAS, BANJOS, GUITARS, FLUTES, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELIOS, FLAGEOL"S, CLARIONETS, AT WHOLESALE AND RET in 








PIANOS AND MELODEONS OF THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MAKERS FOR 
ALL INSTRUMENTS WARRANTED PERFECT. 


WESTERN MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
JOHN CHURCH, Jr. 


66 WEST FOURTH-STREET. 
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| CHURCH'S MUSIC STORE. 
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PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION paid to the prompt answering of orders from SemInARIes, DeaLers, and TEacH- 


ERs, A new and complete Catalogue furnished on application. The Publications of all Music 
Orders by mail faithfully executed. 





Houses in the United States furnished at the lowest prices. 
Western Agent for the Publications of Oliver Ditson & Co. 





‘NITOIA ‘SHILIENVOD NI UO TIVIAU LY SNOOM-Fa'10 GNV ‘OISAN HON 





MUSIC SENT FREE OF POSTAGE ON 


Pi RECEIPT OF THE RETAIL PRICE. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLS. 
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PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE AGE! 


AKEN INTERNALLY, it cures sudden Colds, Coughs, &c., weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore Mouth, Canker, 

Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Cramp and Pain in Stomach, Bowel Complaint, Painter's Colic, Asiatic 
Cholera, Diarrhea, and Dysentery. 

APPLIED EXTERNALLY, cures Felons, Boils, and Old Sores, Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises, and Sprains, 
Swelling of the Joints, Ringworm and Tetter, Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Toothache, Pain in the Face, 
Neuralgia, and Rheumatism. Ir 1s A Sure Remepy ror AGUE anp CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Pain Killer taken internally should be adulterated with milk or water, or made into a sirup with molasses. For a 
Cough a few drops on sugar eaten will be more effective than any thing else. 


See Printed Directions, which accompany each Bottle. 


The Pain Killer is, by universal consent, allowed to have won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of med- 
ical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the enfire eradication and extinction of Paty, in all its various forms inci- 
dental to the human family, and the unsolicited written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, have been and are 
its own best advertisement. What stronger proof of these facts can be produced than the following letter, received unso- 


licited, from Rev. W. B. JACOBS: - P 
tor. e@ testimony of others among my acquaintances an 

Newark, N. J., June 6, 1860. [ friends is equally favorable. Many clergymen have spoken 

Messrs. Perry Davis & Son—Gentlemen,—Allow me, un- | of itin the highest terms asa family medicine. Missionaries 

solicited, to send you a word of commendation for your Pain in repeated instances have said to me in person and in their 

Killer. I have used it in my family these several years, and | letters, that the Pain Killer was by far the best medicine 

found it all it claims tobe. For Rheumatism, Coughs, Colds, used in heathen lands, and they use it for themselves and 

Burns, Cholera tendencies and difficulties, as well as diseases | families, and administer it to others aroundthem. Thus much 

generally that prevail in families, I regard the Pain Killer as | I am inclined to say as an act of justice to yourselves, and as 

beyond all price, and as efficacious beyond any medicine with- | a benefit to others. You are at liberty to use this testimonial 

in my knowledge. We keep it as our chief family medicine, | if of any service. Rev. W. B. JACOBS, 
and find its use in ordinary cases worth more than any doc- | Late Editor Christian Chronicle, 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—tThe public will be cautious that they get the genuine Pain Killer, as some unprincipled men use the 
name for their own worthless compounds. In so doing they deceive the community and infringe upon the ‘“‘ Trape-Mark” 
of Perry Davis. B@>THE PAIN KILLER IS SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.-@& 


PRICES,--25 Cents, 50 Cents, and $1 per Bottle. 


Sold wholesale and retail by all the Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville Druggists. 


J. N. HARRIS & CO., Cincinnati, O., 


Proprietors for the Southern and Western States, to whom address all orders. 





EDWARD SCANLAN & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUCCISTS, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF MAIN AND FOURTH STREETS, 
CINCINNATI. 


IMPORTERS and Wholesale Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Drugs; Chemicals; Tooth, Hair, Nail, and Cloth Brushes; 
Fancy Goods; American, French, and English Toilet and Fancy Soaps; Fine Perfumery from the most celebrated manu- 
facturers in the world. 


Dealers in all Popular General Family Medicines. 


Pure Wines and Liquors for Medicinal purposes, warranted pure as imported, Agents for Buz Lick, Beprorp, and 
Concress WaTERS. 





FINKLE & LYON’S HUCCINS & DUNCAN, 


PREMIUM DEALERS IN 
SHUTTLE, FAMILY, AND MANUFACTURING 


SEWING-MACHINES, CHINA, GLASS, 


Are warranted to be the best in the market. QUEENSWARE 
FAMILY MACHINES ONLY $55, . 
INCLUDING HEMMER. TABLE-CUTLERY, 


and Bind. ‘Tut wake vax Seirom auite ov sore sins and | SLLWER@PLATED GOODS, &c., 


will neither rip nor ravel. For sale at 
No. 59 West Fourth-Street, No. 59 West Fourth-Street, 


CINCINNATH. CINCINNATH. 





E. EB, HUGGINS, Agent. 
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PUBLISHER OF MUSTE, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SpeciaL ATTENTION paid to the prompt answering of orders from Semrnarres, DEaLers, and TEacH- 
ERs. A new and complete Catalogue furnished on application. The Publications of all Music 
Houses in the United States furnished at the lowest prices. Orders by mail faithfully executed. 


Western Agent for the Publications of Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing-Machines 


NOW, AS EVER, IN THE ASCENDANT. 





SEWING-MACHINE AWARDS BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y., 1859-60. 


We would ask the earnest and candid attention of the public, 
and especially of that publie more immediately represented by the 
Ladies’ Repository, to the following discriminating award of the intel- 
ligent Committee on Sewing-Machines of the American Institute at 
its last annual Fair: 


The Machines are arranged according to the stitch made, and the 
purpose to which the machine is to be applied, in four classes—First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth; a classification indicating the order of im- 
portance and usefulness. 

Class First includes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machine for family 
use, and for manufactures in the same range of purpose and material. 
The Committee assign to this class the highest rank on account of the 
elasticity, permanence, beauty, 4nd general desirableness of the stitching 
when done, and the wide range of its application. At the bead of this : 
class they place the Warener & Wison Machine, the uniform award for this Machi 
been exhibited in competition in all parts of the country. 

Class Second ineludes the Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machines for heavy manufacturing purposes. 
“At the head of this class the Committee place First & Frost's Machine.” 

Class Third includes the Double Thread Chain-Stitch Machines. The Committee object to the 
stitch made by these machines, as it requires more thread than any other stitch, and leaves a ridge 
projecting from.one side of the seam, which, in the Committee’s opinion, must usually impair the du- 
rability of the seam, and the value and beauty of the garments, or other manufactures put together 
with it, though some of the machines making this stitch can be used very well for plain line embroidering 
purposes, and for garments that it may be desirable to alter, as the stitch may be raveled in the same 
manner as knitting-work. “At the head of this class the Committee place the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chine.” 

Class Fourth includes the Single Thread Chain-Stitch Machines, of which the Wi1cox & GBs’ 
Machine recently brought into notice is a representative. The Committee consider the tendency of 
this stitch To RAVEL to be an objection so serious that they refuse to recommend the machines mak- 
ing it for any award or premium. 


THE WHEELER & WILSON MACHINE 
Still continues te hold the relative position given it by this award, which is sustained by 


more than one hundred Country, Strate, and Unirep Srares awards, and by all of the leading 
religious and secular journals of the country, together with an array of the most intelligent and 
influential clergymen, ladies, gentlemen,-m2nufacturers, and professional seamstresses in all parts 
of the United States, Europe, British America, West Indies, Central and South America, Turkey, 
India, China, and Japan. . 

N. B. The number of Waerter & Witson’s Sewing-Machines sold annually is nearly equal 
to that of all the others, and this proportion is constantly increasing in its favor. 


How to Unravel the Single and Double Thread Tambour, or Chain Stitches. 
Take hold of the end or ends of the thread at the end of the seam where it leaves the needle, and 
pull gently, and the stitch will run out like ordinary knitting-work. This will also be the case if 
a single stitch or link in the chain is cut, worn off, or broken! 


@-SEND FOR A WHEELER & WILSON CIRCULAR.™ 


err 


OFFICE—505 Broadway, New York. 


















































REV. D. W. CLARK, D. D., EDITOR. 





OINOINNATI: POE & HITOHOOOK. 
NEW YORK: CARLTON & PORTER. 
CHICAGO: W. M. DOUGHTY, AGENT. 
BOSTON: J. P. MAGEER, AGENT, 


R. Pi DROMPSHOM, PRINTER. 
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100,000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1861! 
WE LADIES’ BEPSSITSBY 


FOR 1861. 








VOLUME XXII. 





_ is the design of this Magazine to bring into the family circle an elegant.and pure literature; such a literature 
as will cultivate the taste, refine the manners, and ennoble all the aims of life. During the forthcoming 
volume, :¢ will maintain, in a still higher degree, its character as - 


“THE QUEEN OF THE MONTHLIES.” 


Its literary department will receive the untiring devotion of its editor-—-Rev. D. W. Cuarx, D. D.—now 
returned for a third term to the editorship, by the unanimous vote of the General conference. Its contributors 
will comprise some of 

THE BEST WRITERS, 
Both in prose and poetry, in the country. Among them is Virginia F. Townsend) who will continue her 
inimitable sketches for the young. And also our New. York Literary Correspondent, whose articles have at- 
tracted so much attention in literary circles. Each number will contain TWO SPLENDID ORIGINAL STEEL EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed by the best artists in the country. Among them will be a series of 


SPLENDID PORTRAITS 


Of eminent 'adies and gentlemen ; each to be accompanied with a biographical sketch, mainly from 


THE PEN OF THE EDITOR. 

A specimen of these portraits is given in our December number. In the list for the coming year, our readers 

may expect 
HARRIET HOSMER, ROSA BONHEUR, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, POCAHONTAS, 
And others. The first will be accompanied with a sketch by Mrs. L. Maria Child. Our January number will 
contain a picture of rare value— 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS ILLUSTRATED, 
From an original design, by H. Lovie, Esq. The pictures alone, purchased separately, would cost more than 
the entire subscription price of the magazine. The 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
Will be rich and varied. It will contain—Scripture Cabinet—Notes and Queries—Boys and Girls’ Department— 
Wayside Gleanings—Domestic E y—Literary, Scientific, and Statistical Mattere—Notices of New Publica- 
tions—Literary Correspondence—and an interesting variety in the Editor’s Table. 
TERMS. 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANOE. 


N. B. All traveling preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church are authorized agents. The time to subscribe 
for the coming year is 





Now! 


TEP The J ‘y ber, as a specimen, will be in readiness the first of December. If you want it, inclose to 
the Publishers jive three-cent stamps. 
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ELEMENTS OF DIVINITY. By Rev. T. N. Rals- 
ton, D. D. Price reduced to $1.50, with the usual discount 
to wholesale purchasers. 

“So far as I have had time to examine the theological 
principles laid down in this work, « think they will stand 
the test, whether tried by the Bible or our own standard 
works, while the manner of stating and defending them, at 
once simple and forcible, will be approved by all sober- 
minded, intelligent men. I trust that the work will prove 
itself highly useful, both among ministers and private Chris- 
tians; and I wish it may havo an extensive circulation. 

“T,. A. Morris.” 


LIFE AMONG THE CHOCTAW INDIANS, and 
Sketches of the South-West. By Henry C. Benson, A. M., 
of the California conference. With an Introduction by Rev. 
T. A. Morris, D. D., senior Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 12mo. Price, 75 cents, with usual discount. 


A DISCOURSE ON METHODIST CHURCH POL- 
ity. By T. A. Morris, D. D., Senior Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 18mo, muslin. Containing a Por- 
trait of the Author. Price, 25 cents, with usual discount. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF THE GEN- 
eral Conference. By William L. Harris. 18mo. Price, 25 
cents, net. 


HUNTER’S SONGS OF DEVOTION; containing 
the most popular of the published Hymns and Religious 
Songs of Rev. Wm. Hunter, D. D., with a number of new 
songs of the same character from his unpublished manu- 
script, accompanied with music arranged by Rev. J. M. 
Thomas. Price, per single copy, 15 cents, net; per dozen, 
$1.25, net. 


POWER’S LETTERS TO DR. SMITH ON SLAV- 
ery; being a Review of the Lectures of Wm. A. Smith, D. 
D., on the Philosophy and Practice of Slavery as Exhib- 
ited in the Institution of Domestic Slavery in the United 
States, with the duties of Masters to Slaves, in a series 
of Letters addressed to the Author. By Rev. John H. 
Power, D. D. 12mo, muslin. Price, $1, with the usual 
discount. 


THE MODEL PREACHER; comprised in a Series 
of Letters illustrating the best mode of preaching the 
Gospel. By Rev. Wm. Taylor, author of “Seven Years’ 
Street Preaching,” etc. 12mo, muslin. Price, $1, with 
the usual discount. 


PRONOUNCING BIBLE. Octavo. Plain sheep, 
with frontispiece and two maps, marbled edges, $2.50; do., 
roan, $3; morocco, with maps, plates, and gilt edges, $5, 
with the usual discount. 


THE LIVING WAY; or, Suggestions and Counsels 
concerning some of the Privileges and Duties of the Chris- 
tian Life. By John Atkinson. 16mo, muslin. Price, 40 
cents, with usual discount. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, and the 
Final Condition of the Wicked, carefully considered. By 
Robert W. Landis. 12mo, muslin. Price, $1.25, with the 
usual discount. 


SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND DIVINES. By 
Rev. D. Sherman. 12mo, muslin. Price, $1, with the 
asual discount to wholesale purchasers. 


OUR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN; or, the Mutual 
Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory Demonstrated. B 
Rey. J. M. Killen, A. M. From the Fourth Edinburg 
Edition. Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D.D. 12mo. Price, 
60 cents, with usual discount. 


SERMONS BY REV. ROBERT NEWTON, D. D. 
Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. Large 12mo, 523 pages. 
Price, $1, with usual discount. 








THE PIONEER BISHOP; or, Life and Times of 
Francis Asbury. By W. P. Strickland, D. D. Price, $1, 
with usual discount. 

We are bronght nigher to Asbury as a living man, a beat- 
ing heart, than we had ever hoped.—Quarterly Review. 

The author has grouped about Bishop Asbury rich chapters 
of American history.— Nashville Advocate, 

The narrative abounds in pleasing and striking incidents.— 

N. Y. Evangelist. 

Possesses a value for men of all denominations.—Christian 

Intelligencer. 

This is at once a charming volume and a marvelous rec- 
ord.—Commercial Advertiser. 

A valuable addition to the religious biography of the 
times.—N. Y. Observer. 

It will be useful beyond the denomination to which the 
venerable subject was attached, and of which he was so bright 
an ornament.—N. Y. Chronicle, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Hymns for the Use of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. With Tunes for Oongrega- 
tional Worship. Roan, $1.25; extra gilt, $2, with usual 
discount. 

This work embraces all the hymns in our standard Hymn- 
Book, and no more, It contains also more than three hun- 
dred of the most popular old and new tunes in print. 

This work is just the thing for all Methodist congregations. 
In its use our singing can not but be greatly improved.— 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 

The new Hymn-Book project has had our most hearty ap- 
proval from the beginning; we believe it will inaugurate a 
most wholesome reform in our Church music. It can hardly 
fail of establishing that uniform variety, so essential to the life 
of Church music.— Western Christian Advocate. 

The new Ilymn-Book supplies a desideratum in our @hurch 
literature.—Zion's Herald, 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By Rev. 
T. A. Morris, D. D., Senior Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. With a Portrait. Price, 75 cents, with 
usual discount. 

This volume has had a very large sale, but its merits enti- 
tle it to a place in the family of every Methodist in the east 
as well as west. 


STEVENS’S HISTORY OF METHODISM. The 
History of the Religious Movement of the hteenth Cen- 
tury, called Methodism, Considered in its Different De- 
nominational Forms, and its Relations to British and 
American Protestantism. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. Vols. 
I and II, from the Origin of Methodism to the Death of 
Wesley. Price, $2, with usual discount. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “DAN YOUNG,” a New 
England Preacher of the Olden Time. 12mo, muslin. 
Price, $1, with the usual discount, 


THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth, author of “ Ministering Children.” Price, 
90 cents, with usual discount. 

Those who have read \ “ Ministering Children” will not 
need a word to induce them to buy the present volume. 


THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. By Rev. 
Robert Curran, M. D. 16mo. Flexible covers. Price, 20 
cents, with usual discount, 


SERMONS ON MISCBRLLANEOUS SUBJECTS, by 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Senior Preachers of the Ohio and North Ohio Conferences. 
12mo. Price, 60 cents, with usual discount, 


PLEASANT PATHWAYS; or, Persuasions to Earl 
Piety. By Rev. Daniel Wise. 16mo. Price, 60 cents, wi' 
usual discount. 


HIDDEN TREASURE; or, the Secret of Success in 
Life. By Sarah A. Babcock. Price, 60 cents, with usual 
discount. 
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TO AGENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tus periddical is published monthly at Cincinnati and New 
York. All traveling preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized agents. 

Cash in advance will be expected in all cases. This can be 
paid to any of our authorized nts, who can order it charged 
to their account, if not convetiient to remit. 

The agents and friends of this work are earnestly requested 
to make an immediate and simultaneous effort in every sec- 
tion of the country, to procure new subscribers. 


We solicit those who received the nineteenth volume to con- 
tinue their subscriptions to the twentieth, and otherwise aid 
in its circulation. We hope to make the work in all respects 
worthy of their patronage. 

All communications containin ; 
tions should be addressed to the Publishers; those designed” 
for publication to the Editor, at Cincinnati. Our agerts will 
favor us by making early remittances in all cases. In remit- 
ting, please procure drafts, or the most current bank-notes. 


remittances or subscrip- 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


We thank you sincerely for past favors. Our list last year 
was very ouocesreine. But, though we have no pecuniary in- 
terest whatever in this work, we would like to see the list 
gp pe mang J to at least fifty thousand. Will you help 
us? ill. clergymen, will the heads of families, will the young 
gentlemen and ladies of our common country, will our former 


patrons, will all who wish to see a pure and sound yet enter- 
taining and instructive literature put into the hand of the 
rising generation, lend us their hearty and continued co- 
operation? We hope confidently that all will continue their 
efforts in behalf of the work. POE & HITCHCOCK. 
CARLTON & PORTER. 





Postace.—To regular subscribers, paid in advance, eighteen cents per annum. 
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